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The Productive Agencies 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Since man is the subject of economic activity, the economic 
order like all other fields of human endeavor represents a realm of 
ends. Ends, purposes and motives elicit man’s activity, and 
hence arises the question: which purposes will be most effective 
in securing an adequate measure and sufficient intensity of eco- 
nomic effort? The most potent economic motive is that of gain. 
The economic order cannot dispense with this tremendous force, 
and we conclude with Father Valére Fallon, S.J., who writes: 
“‘Self-interest is a powerful personal tendency, always on the 
alert, always inspiring initiative, ingenuity, and endurance. It is 
legitimate. It is so efficacious and so very irreplaceable that it 
would. be folly to pretend to install a certain order of things in 
which it would not be the principal force of economic activity.’’! 
However, on the subjective side, this purpose must be subordi- 
nated to the higher purpose of existence, and in this manner will 
be considerably restrained and deprived of much of its harmful- 
ness. On the objective side, it must be harmonized with the social 
end of economic activity and curbed to such an extent that, whilst 
stimulating productive activity, it does not interfere with the 
rights of others and the common good. Victor Brants brings out 
this point when he says: “‘If we consider as necessary to man the 
stimulant of legitimate interest, we consider as deadly its un- 
restrained expansion into egotism and its unlimited action in dis- 
organization. ... This motor needs a powerful brake.”? Eco- 
nomic activity, in its source and first motivation individual, aims 


1 “Principles of Social Economy” (New York City). 
2 “Les grandes lignes de 1’économie politique’’ (Louvain). 
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at personal ends. True, by its very nature it produces as a 
byproduct beneficent social results, but the full social purpose can 
only be obtained by a direction, regulation and organization which 
deliberately intend the common good. The personal motive of 
private gain (finis operantis) which supplies the dynamics of the 
economic process, accordingly, must be fitted into an objective 
order which is so constructed that it makes private economic 
activity serve the community by supplying social need (finis 
operis). Where such an order exists, private interest subserves 
social interest even if the individual does not explicitly intend the 
latter, because the pursuit of private aims is possible only within 
definite limits and in ways which of themselves tend towards the 
social good. This objective identification of private and social 
interests does not come about automatically, but must be effected 
by an authority whose very task it is to represent and promote the 
common good and to make it emerge from the play of individual 
activities. Moreover, a fair equilibrium of private and social 
interests cannot be obtained unless both are construed in an 
ethical sense and considered as means to the realization of higher 
human values, for it is only such teleological consideration which 
limits rights from within and furnishes a basis of rational har- 
monization. On any other basis the restriction of rights and 
interests is arbitrary and is apt to go beyond reasonable bounds. 
It resolves itself into a question of might. Rational and moral 
organization of economic activity, then, is that which utilizes the 
dynamic economic forces of individuals in such a manner that 
they work no harm but serve their purpose of supplying social 
need. Into this scheme the various productive factors will have 
to be fitted, for every efficient cause works for the sake of an end. 


Personal and Impersonal Factors 


For our purpose it is quite enough to reduce all productive 
agencies to the following two: work and capital. The personal 
factor is work, and by it we understand human activity directed 
to the production of material goods. As man’s activity is not 
creative, he depends on preéxisting materials which in some 
manner he adapts to economic use. These materials, whether 
they be furnished by nature or constitute the outcome of previous 
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productive activity, as long as they are employed for further pro- 
duction we designate as capital. Both work and capital are es- 
sential to the carrying on of the economic process. Accordingly, 
the economic order must offer incentives to stimulate economic 
activity as well as to encourage the exploitation of the natural 
resources and the formation of productive capital. It must be the 
concern of society to maintain an efficient labor force and to in- 
crease and use wisely its productive machinery, since prosperity 
may be imperilled equally by the lack of sufficient labor resources 
and by the absence of productive capital. Economic wisdom lies 
in bringing together the two mutually dependent factors, labor 
and capital, and securing their harmonious codperation. It also 
demands that a proper relation be maintained between the growth 
of the population and the possibilities of production. Since it is 
plain that a country cannot at will increase its own natural 
resources, it follows that a territory poor in natural wealth must 
develop forms of industry which utilize the raw materials derived 
from other countries and obtained through the exchange of 
finished products. The wellbeing of countries of this type, less 
favored by nature, is predicated on the high development and per- 
fection of its labor resources in the widest sense, as implying 
initiative, inventiveness, specialized ability and superior work- 
manship. The capital of such a country consists chiefly in in- 
dustrial machinery, which itself is the product of human activity 
and skill. As long as labor maintains its superiority and excels 
in workmanship, it will succeed in attracting the necessary capital 
from without if the country is unable to provide it. But out- 
standing skill in this case is paramount, because it is apparent that 
capital does not have to go out of its own country in order to find 
unskilled labor. The thing that counts in social prosperity as 
well as in every other achievement is man, and it has rightly been 
said: ““There is no strength and no wealth except in men.”” We do 
well to keep this before our mind when discussing the relations 
between labor and capital. However, the guiding principle for 
right economic thinking is the essential truth that labor is some- 
thing personal, and therefore may never be conceived of as a mere 
thing, a commodity, a tool, or a pure means. This personal 
character of labor must be stressed in questions pertaining to the 
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division and scientific organization of labor in behalf of greater 
industrial efficiency. 


The Labor Market 


Labor and capital belong together. They ought to be joined 
in a permanent social relation which would make their interests 
truly identical. As a matter of fact, in the present order they are 
actually brought together through the labor market, and here 
their interests become antagonistic. As long as this condition 
prevails, there can neither be harmony between the two factors 
nor recognition of the dignity of labor. The market arrays labor 
and capital against each other in hostile classes, thus nullifying 
what Leo XIII so solemnly proclaims: ‘“The great mistake that is 
made in the matter now under consideration is to possess oneself 
of the idea that class is naturally hostile to class; that rich and 
poor are intended by nature to live at war with one another.’’® 
The unpleasant fact that labor and capital are opposed to each 
other under our existing economic regime cannot be denied, and it 
may be stated that this cleavage between the two is a deep and 
wide one which cannot be bridged over as long as the present 
order prevails. The economic and technical distinction between 
labor and capital involves no conflict of interests; the conflict 
begins when this distinction is translated into the social order and 
concretely expresses itself in two distinct social classes. Bargain- 
ing is not in itself a unifying agency; and since it is in the relation 
of bargainers that labor and capital now meet, their interests in- 
evitably clash and arouse sentiments of aggression. They con- 
front each other in a fighting mood, and naturally each endeavors 
to get the best of the other. This natural antagonism is well 
described by Father Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., whom we 
quote as follows: ‘‘Market means parties to the market, and the 
latter, in turn, means antagonism of interests. People belonging to 
opposing market groups may be united by a thousand ties of 
solidarity; as market groups, they are antagonists. And they 
must be antagonists since, on the market, one man’s advantage is 
the other’s disadvantage. To barter profitably means to buy 
cheap for the one, and to sell high for the other. To buy cheap 


3 “Rerum Novarum.” 
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and to sell dear is antagonism, and neither good will nor God’s 
omnipotence can change it. This antagonism is neither ill- 
intentioned nor artificial, but is essential and follows with logical 
consequence. There is no remedy for this logical consequence, 
and God Almighty can recognize it but cannot alter it.”* This 
inherent antagonism finds its outer expression in the bitterness and 
intransigence which usually, if not invariably, mark the disputes 
that arise between labor and capital concerning wages, hours of 
work, and other matters. The labor market, as it actually exists 
and works, utterly distorts the relation between labor and capital 
as it ought to be, and brings many abuses in its trail. The chief of 
these abuses is that it puts human labor on the level of a vendible 
commodity. That man is forced to make a living by offering his 
labor as a social service, does not in itself impair his dignity; but 
that his labor rates as a commodity, and that the price paid for it 
is determined by the laws of supply and demand, debases him and 
makes his position so insecure in society. Hence, anyone who 
retains a shred of respect for the dignity of the laborer and is con- 
cerned about the stability of society will endorse the uncom- 
promising sentiment voiced by Father von Nell-Breuning and 
echoing the thought of the Papal Encyclicals: ‘If this is the 
meaning of the labor market, then we must consider it as something 
entirely unacceptable and intolerable. Under these conditions, 
we must bluntly call the overthrow of the labor market the all- 
important task of social reform, a task of equal or even greater 
importance than the overcoming of proletarian conditions by 
letting wage-earners attain to property.”®> The whole trend of our 
recent industrial history with its unrest and unending strikes also 
justifies the following remark of the same author: “If we were to 
have a contest for the best answer to the question: ‘How can 
human society be organized in the most inefficient and destructive 
manner?’ the only possible answer would be: ‘Make the labor 
market its center.’ Humanity would then actually live on a 
volcano, and this is exactly our present condition.’’® 

Withal, the labor market with its glaring abuses and its dangers 


‘ “Reorganisation of Social Economy”’ (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
5 Ob. cit. 
8 Ob. cat. 
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for social peace is only an external symptom of a deep-rooted 
social disease. It is the outcome of the disorganization of society, 
and as a consequence can be eliminated only by an appropriate 
reorganization which restores the natural relation between labor 
and capital and substitutes codperation for antagonism. This 
Pius XI designates as the main object of social reform, without 
which everything else remains futile and abortive. Even col- 
lective bargaining fails to touch the root of the evil, and eventually 
will merely accentuate and aggravate the existing antagonism, as 
the menacing dimensions which walkouts in our days are assuming 
indicate. The contests between the two parties will become more 
frequent and more disastrous to society. To guarantee peace and 
stability the basic maladjustment must be removed. Accord- 
ingly, the Holy Father makes his ardent pleas in behalf of social 
reconstruction along occupational lines. ‘‘Now,” he writes, ‘‘this 
is the primary duty of the State and of all good citizens: to abolish 
conflict between classes with divergent interests, and thus foster 
and promote harmony between the various ranks of society. The 
aim of social legislation must therefore be the reéstablishment of 
vocational groups. Society to-day still remains in a strained and 
therefore unstable and uncertain state, being founded on classes 
with contradictory interests and hence opposed to each other, and 
consequently prone to enmity and strife. Labor, indeed, as has 
been well said by Our Predecessor in his Encyclical, is not a mere 
chattel, since the human dignity of the workingman must be 
recognized in it; and consequently labor cannot be bought and 
sold like any piece of merchandise. None the less, the demand 
and supply of labor divides men on the labor market into two 
classes, as into two camps, and the bargaining between these 
parties transforms this labor market into an arena of strife where 
the two armies are engaged in combat. To this grave disorder, 
which is leading society to ruin, a remedy must evidently be 
applied as speedily as possible. But there can be no question of 
any perfect cure, except this opposition be done away with, and 
well-ordered members of the social body come into being anew, 
vocational groups, namely, binding men together not according to 
the position they occupy in the labor market, but according to the 
diverse functions which they exercise in society.’’’ 


7 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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Industrial Organization 


Concerted labor arises out of the fact that the joint action of 
men in production offers advantages which are obvious. Co- 
operation would be desirable, even if men possessed the same abili- 
ties and could attain to the same degree of skill in various forms of 
activity; it becomes necessary in view of the great differences exist- 
ing in human endowment and of the impossibility of acquiring 
simultaneous proficiency in many fields of work. Thus, division 
of labor and industrial organization have a very natural founda- 
tion, and in this fact also find their moral vindication. They are 
an expression of the basically social nature of man, which consists 
precisely in such mutual interdependence and the possibility of 
mutual helpfulness flowing from the lack of individual self- 
sufficiency. In the large scale economic enterprises of our days, 
rendered imperative by the exigencies of society, extensive in- 
dustrial organization is indispensable. The enormous savings 
made in this manner and the tremendously increased productivity 
of human labor thus secured are apparent to the most superficial 
observation and call for no further elaboration. From the point 
of view of pure idealism, independent labor which the individual 
performs in his own name, on his own responsibility, at his own 
risk and with his own means takes a higher rank than dependent 
labor in which the above-mentioned features are absent and which 
is done under the direction of another who assumes responsibility 
and risk; but practical advantages speak in favor of the latter. 
Still, it will always be to the benefit of society to conserve and en- 
courage independent labor to the extent that this is feasible, since 
it produces a type of man that must be regarded as a valuable and 
irreplaveable social asset. The master mechanic of other times, 
who has almost become extinguished in our days, is the true 
aristocrat of labor, proud in the knowledge of his usefulness, re- 
joicing and glorying in the work which is dear to his heart (for its 
own sake and not merely for what it brings in the way of material 
compensation), finding through his work his fullest self-expression, 
and not looking upon it as a sad necessity. It is a laborer of this 
kind, fully satisfied with his position, whom Shakespeare makes 
jocosely and boastfully say: ‘‘Sir, I am a true laborer; I earn that 
I eat, get that I wear; owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness; 
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glad of other men’s good, content with my harm; and the greatest 
of my pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs suck.’’® 
Modern technical development and particularly the advent of 
the machine have resulted in a preponderance of dependent labor. 
The dependent worker places his labor at the disposal of another, 
who directs the enterprise as a whole and assigns to the individual 
workman some partial and subordinate function in the process of 
production. Large industrial undertakings require whole armies 
of dependent workers, and moreover in the interest of increasing 
returns and productive efficiency demand a very far-going di- 
vision and specialization of labor. A less desirable byproduct of 
this division and consequent narrowing specialization of labor is 
that thereby the dependence of the worker is unduly heightened, 
and he becomes linked up with—or, we might say, chained to—one 
form of industry. Besides, the particular task which he executes 
may become so insignificant and trivial that it contributes little or 
nothing to the development of personal ability, and affords no 
outlet for creative instinct nor any opportunity for emotional 
satisfaction. Though an imponderable element, the latter is of no 
small importance for the general state of mind of the laborer and 
the maintenance of his morale. How disastrously such an un- 
inspiring activity may affect the laborer comes home to us when 
we ponder the words of Dr. L. P. Jacks, who writes: “The human 
being is by nature a skill-hungry animal, both in his body and in 
his mind. His whole being, body and mind, hungers for skill just 
as his stomach hungers for food, and perfect health, even perfect 
physical health, is unattainable until his skill-hunger is satisfied.’”* 
Similarly Father Fallon says: ‘Division of labor decreases the 
interest which the workman takes in his work. This is reflected 
in his morale. . . . As for Taylor’s particular technique, his de- 
tailed examination is foreign to our subject; it has technology for 
its source. It calls, however, for a remark of a general order: it 
is incomplete; it recognizes almost exclusively the mechanical 
factors of return; it does not attribute enough importance to 
labor psychology and to the satisfaction element. A sad, dis- 
8 “As You Like It.” 
® Quoted from Maurice B. Reckitt, “‘A Christian Sociology for Today’ (New 


York City). Cfr. also L. P. Jacks, “The Challenge of Life,” Chapter III, The Ethic 
of Workmanship (New York City). 
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contented laborer laden with cares will not work as the tranquil, 
happy, content man does.” Dr. Charles S. Devas minimizes 
this mental effect and writes: ‘‘It is said that where a man has for 
his whole employment some seemingly trivial, mechanical and 
monotonous work, like piecing threads, replacing exhausted weft, 
grinding needles, stamping names, there is no scope for his reason- 
ing and artistic faculties, and he becomes a mere automaton. But 
though it is true that the introduction of great division of labor has 
at times been followed by the intellectual degradation of the 
workmen, the part of that degradation really due to the division 
of labor has been next to nothing, the part due to evil social 
relations has been almost everything. In the Third Book we 
shall examine these relations; here we need only say that, where 
they are good, no workman need have his faculties blunted or 
dulled by his work; and although he may not be able to take pride 
in it, as a ploughman in his straight furrows and a carpenter in his 
smooth and solid woodwork, he can take a pride in being steady, 
careful, diligent, cheerful, and in making good use of his earnings 
and his leisure.’’'' This, however, hardly meets the real issue. 
But we may let the matter rest at the moment, since we shall have 
to discuss at fuller length the ethical and psychological aspects of 
dependent labor with its attendant advantages and disadvantages. 


10 Od. cit. 
11 “Political Economy”’ (New York City). 








Education in Almsgiving 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The three preceding papers (‘‘Charity Sermons,”’ ‘“‘Sermons on 
Almsgiving,” ‘“Talking About Money’’) were based on Father 
O’Dowd’s brief treatment of what he styled “Charity Sermons.” 
The present paper is based on his view that the chief way towards 
creating the spirit of generosity in a parish ‘‘without noise and 
without loss of dignity’’ is to educate people ‘‘to an intelligent 
and devout appreciation of almsgiving as a spiritual work.” 
Something has been said in the preceding papers on this subject, 
but much more could be added of interest and of practical appli- 
cation. Perhaps such additional argumentation would find its 
easiest and most natural place in a sermon on a Saint whose alms- 
giving was a very notable feature of his Christian charity. There 
would be no suggestion here of an “‘appeal’”’ for money. The 
sermon would be purely “educational,” and could fairly abound 
in ‘examples’ and in pertinent comment thereupon. The pur- 
pose of the preaching would be to instill a truly Catholic Christian 
appreciation of the proper use of money in satisfying the just 
needs of its possessor and of the poor and needy. The ‘‘examples”’ 
could be made even more illustrative when taken from life lived 
outside of Catholicity and even of Christianity. The subject 
could thus appeal to a certain philosophic—not merely humani- 
tarian—outlook. Let me begin with one ‘‘example.” 


I 


“In June he [Father ‘Tom’ Burke] returned to Tallaght in a 
dying condition, and preached his last sermon in the Jesuit church, 
Dublin, in aid of the starving children of Donegal. A few days 
afterwards he breathed his soul to God, in whose service he had 
labored so _ valiantly.’”—‘‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ s.v. 
Burke, Thomas. 


1 In the Seventh Lesson of the Commune A postolorum, St. Jerome alludes to this 
contempt of riches on the part of pagan philosophers: ‘‘Non dixit (Jesus), Qui reli- 
quistis omnia: hoc enim et Crates fecit philosophus, et multi alii divitias contempse- 
runt.” 
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Whether or not this statement is chronologically correct, I 
do not know. If it is correct, a beautiful light is thrown by it on 
the great Christian charity that led the dying Dominican orator 
to spend his little remaining physical and mental strength in an 
appeal for almsgiving to the poor of Donegal. If it is not quite 
accurate, the lesson of Christian charity nevertheless remains, 
since the famous preacher was pleading, not for himself or for any 
one of several projects he might happily entertain in his broad 
Catholic outlook upon life, but for an obvious need of the very 
poor in Donegal. 

The question at issue just now is not his personal charity in ex- 
pending his waning strength of mind and body for others, but the 
reaction of his hearers towards his appeal. He was not pleading 
the cause of distant folk—the black slaves of Africa, the poor Indi- 
ans of Western America, the lepers in various remote parts of 
the world—but of comparatively near-by folk in Ireland. We 
might justly surmise that the heart-strings of his hearers would 
be most easily touched to a divine music in this case. Now it 
chanced that I mentioned this anecdote to an elderly priest, who 
thereupon told me that he had met Father Burke in a church in 
Dublin when, as a young lad, my elderly friend was on his way 
(in September, 1882)? to Rome to study there for the priesthood. 
The evening service in the church was finished. Father ‘‘Tom”’ 
had just preached an appeal for some charitable object, and was 
now standing at the door of the church, evidently to lend the sup- 
port of his presence to the usher who was accepting the alms of 
the people as they passed out of the church in little groups. 
This fact set me furiously to think, for it would seem that the 
grand orator had felt it desirable—perhaps even necessary—for 
him to stimulate, by his presence and personal overlooking, the 
otherwise too calculating generosity of those who had listened to 
his appeal. 





? The date (1882) is important. My clerical friend told me that his visit to the 
church in Dublin was in September, 1882. I contended that his memory must be at 
fault, since The Catholic Encyclopedia declares that Fr. Burke died “‘2 July, 1882.” 
As my friend remained unconvinced (he is too old to trust everything that appears in 
print), I next consulted ‘“‘Universal Knowledge”’ (Vol. II, col. 1691), which says that 
Fr. Burke died ‘‘2 July, 1883.’’ As there is thus a whole year between the two dates, 
and as I have not easy access to an authoritative biography of Fr. Burke, I deem it 
prudent to avoid declaring unequivocally for the chronological exactness of the anec- 
pel (as told in the ‘“‘Encyclopedia’’) or for its heroic implications of self-denying 
charity. 
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The same sort of thing is witnessed to-day in our churches, 
Often both pastor and curates take up the collection in person— 
a presumably necessary precaution if backsliders are not to go 
scot-free and givers are not to be safely over-calculating. In 
many places, lists of those who gave and the amounts given are 
published either verbally from the altar or printed in the ‘‘Parish 
Monthly.” I was acquainted with a very notably self-sacrific- 
ing pastor who felt it necessary to resort to such means in order to 
obtain provision for his obvious parish needs, although his pa- 
rishioners could not fail to see that he lived ‘‘the simple life’ of a 
devoted priest. 

It seems to be clear enough that measures of this kind simply 
must be pursued if the ‘“‘business side’’ of religion is to be ade- 
quately administered. There are now, and no doubt there will 
continue to be, “‘slackers’”’ in charity who must be stimulated, in 
one way or another, to do even a small part of their duty. And 
“publicity” is an effective weapon here. One priest who man- 
ages his parish admirably has told me about the value of such pub- 
licity. Parishioners who complain of the “‘collections’’ to their 
friends or associates, are easily confounded by a scrutiny of the 
printed list of donors and of the amounts given—the complain- 
ants figuring there either positively (with exceedingly slight con- 
tributions credited to them) or negatively (without mention of 
their names at all). 

Now, the purpose of a sermon on the general topic of almsgiv- 
ing will perhaps be of little avail in the correction of the consti- 
tutional or confirmed ‘“‘slacker.’’ It will rather be hopefully ad- 
dressed to those who are regular givers, and its object will be to 
lift the motives of the givers to a high plane of supernatural char- 
ity. Its direct purpose is not to increase the amounts given, but 
to secure more glorious spiritual rewards for the givers. Indi- 
rectly, however, the higher spiritual motives will no doubt lead to 
a greater and a more spontaneous generosity, on the one hand, 
and to a more discreet choice of occasions for grumbling on the 
part of the slacker. After all, we are priests for a spiritual cam- 
paign, and it is our high duty to remind our people that, as St. 
Paul wrote on the subject of almsgiving, “‘God loveth the cheer- 
ful giver.” 
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As Bishop Ullathorne argued in his day, priests must not ap- 
pear to have ‘‘a hankering after money.” To avoid the sem- 
blance of this, the pastor will indicate the divine outlook on human 
generosity in God’s service. But still, in the silence of his own heart, 
the pastor may ask himself some such questions as these: ‘‘Is our 
preaching at fault when the people respond so feebly to our ap- 
peals? Have the children in our parochial schools been ‘taught 
the Catechism’ rather than ‘trained in religion’? Or is it merely 
that we are ‘on evil times fallen, and evil men’? Why must we 
make so many appeals, and meanwhile sedulously avoid persist- 
ent ‘begging and dunning’ (to use the expression of Father 
O’Dowd), if we may hope to counteract that drift away from the 
Church which is partly due, according to several priestly observ- 
ers, to the aforesaid persistent begging and dunning?”’ 

With such questionings as these before us, another anecdote 
comes to mind. I have somewhere read that Benjamin Franklin 
told the anecdote ‘‘ on himself,”’ as it were. The famous Meth- 
odist preacher, Whitefield, had come to Philadelphia to preach 
a charity sermon in behalf of the poor folk in certain regions of 
the Southland which he had been evangelizing. Through curios- 
ity to hear such a far-famed orator, Franklin joined himself to 
the outermost fringe of the great crowd that had gathered in the 
open fields near Penn’s “Green Town’”’ of those early days. It 
was not at all Franklin’s intention to give anything to the inevit- 
able collection. But after hearing some of the sermon, he took 
from his pocket all the copper coins he could find there. Later, 
he searched out all the silver coins. Finally, he added to the little 
heap all the gold coins he could find. When the collection- 
basket came within reach, he threw into it his impromptu gather- 
ing of motley coinage. Was it simple ‘‘humanitarianism”’ that 
had at length stirred him to this profuse generosity? Or was he 
yielding to an unexpected wave of. religious feeling? Was God 
now on the side of our American philosopher, scientist, and states- 
man? In a sermon on almsgiving as a Christian duty, it might 
not be inopportune to relate this interesting anecdote, to comment 
upon it by asking the above-mentioned questions, and then to 
point out how our own generous charity can secure for us the 
benign approval and heavenly rewards that can come only from 
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God. The pastor could add still another query: “Have times 
changed greatly since then, and are our people less generous now?” 
A divinely inspired generosity can be stressed now (in order to 
counteract a traditionally canny treatment of the collection- 
basket, for that treatment dates back many years amongst our 
‘“‘good people’’). 


II 


‘For true charity arises from faith in the promises of God, and 
expects rewards only in a future state. To hope for recompense 
in this life is not beneficence but usury.’—Samuel Johnson, 
“Works,” IX, 322. 


Catholics who give a fairly “‘generous’ contribution to the 
collection-basket when it is thrust under their noses by the pastor 
in person may have a pure motive in their hearts. Who knows? 
But it is pitiful that a pastor should feel it at all desirable to stim- 
ulate generosity in such a way. Nevertheless, the pastor hates 
to act in this fashion, but solaces himself mayhap with the thought 
of the old saying: ‘‘Needs must when the devil drives.”’ I think 
a pastor might (with a humorous facial twist for the proper in- 
telligence of the people) quote the old proverb in both an apolo- 
getic and accusatory fashion, and then instruct them about the 
pure motive for charity as that motive was expounded, not by a 
Catholic theologian, but by an eminent Protestant thinker of the 
eighteenth century, who was a layman and therefore not a pro- 
fessed expounder of high Christian morality. Even a Protestant 
layman could have the correct point of view in respect of Christian 
charity. But it is not pleasant to feel that any of the Catholic 
laity should need advice from such a source. Howbeit, let us hear 
Samuel Johnson: 


“‘By charity is to be understood every assistance of weakness or 
supply of wants produced by a desire of benefitting others and of 
pleasing God.... What stronger incitement can any man require 
to a due consideration of the poor and needy than that the Lord 
will deliver him in the day of trouble; in that day when the shadow 
of death shall compass him about, and all the vanities of the world 
shall fade away, when all the comforts of this life shall forsake him, 
when pleasure shall no longer delight nor power protect him? In 
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that dreadful hour shall the man whose care has been extended to 
the general happiness of mankind, whose charity has rescued sick- 
ness from the grave and poverty from the dungeon, who has heard 
the groans of the aged struggling with misfortunes, and the cries of 
infants languishing with hunger, find favor in the sight of the great 
Author of society, and his recompense shall flow upon him from the 
fountain of mercy; he shall stand without fear on the brink of life 
and pass into eternity with an humble confidence of finding that 
mercy which he has never denied.” 


Very many texts from both the Old and New Testament could 
be quoted and commented upon in order to lift up the hearts and 
minds of our hearers to the plane of supernatural motives for alms- 
giving. These can be found very easily in any one of the three 
manuals of Scripture texts (arranged under appropriate headings) 
to which attention was called in the previous paper, ‘‘Sermons on 
Almsgiving.’’ Once these supernatural motives have really taken 
hold upon the intelligence of the people, our appeals need not be 
so fervent, our supervision of the collection-basket so personal, 
as these are in some of our churches. 

If some of our good people are tempted to complain of the ap- 
parently innumerable ‘‘charities” that nowadays solicit support, 
they may be reminded of Samuel Johnson’s view: ‘“To enumerate 
the various modes of charity which true godliness may suggest, 
as it is difficult, would be useless. They are as extensive as want 
and as various as misery.’”’ He wrote thus some two hundred 
years ago. Times have not changed very much. ‘The poor,”’ 
said Our Saviour, ‘“‘you have always with you.”” Our reaction to 
this fact may take various forms. We may complain of it—or 
we may thank God that we still can find ways of practising that 
virtue of charity to which God has promised so many and so mag- 
nificent rewards. One man of my acquaintance expressed his 
own point of view, and his own practice, with the simple decla- 
ration that he always gave something to each appeal that came to 
him through the mails. He was a prominent Catholic layman, 
and therefore a ‘‘fair mark’’ for such a mode of solicitation. But 
he had meanwhile nothing whatever to gain, in a human way, for 
his universal charity, since his practice as a lawyer was in very 
restricted lines that could not look to the general Catholic public 
for human recompense. A very prominent Jewish lawyer whom 
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I met only once, took occasion to say of this Catholic lawyer that 
he was ‘‘a nobleman of nature.’’ True; but he was also a noble- 
man of grace, as all of his Catholic friends very well knew. The 
habit of charitableness could well be stressed, in our talks about 
almsgiving, as a marvellously ennobling characteristic, the hall- 
mark of a Catholic who understands and practises his God-given 
Faith in little things and in great. 

Another form of complaint anent almsgiving was noticed by 
Samuel Johnson: ‘‘Some readily find out that where there is dis- 
tress there is vice, and easily discover the crime of feeding the lazy 
or encouraging the dissolute.” He replied to this complaint as 
follows: ‘“To promote vice is certainly unlawful; but we do not 
always encourage vice when we relieve the vicious.’”” He gave an 
illustration of his distinction when, going towards his lodgings 
one desolate winter night, he came upon a wretched ‘‘woman of 
the streets” who lay on the sidewalk dying of hunger and cold. 
He took the woman in his arms all the way to his lodgings, and 
ministered to her in the most kindly fashion. He did not thus 
encourage vice when he relieved the vicious! 


III 


“Some people look on money as a means, others as an end. 
Would-be moralists have sometimes better intention than dis- 
crimination, and class both in the same category. The man I 
really pity, and with a pity that has as little in it of censure as pity 
can have, is the man, not uncommonly met with, who began to 
seek money under the enthusiasm of noble ends which he saw it 
might subserve, but on whose enthusiasm some blight of circum- 
stance fell, till it withered and died, and the ghost of it seized on 
the means and converted them into ends. The man became in 
some degree a miser....’-—Rev. Joseph Farrell, ‘Lectures of a 
Certain Professor.”’ 


In our discourses on almsgiving it may be well to speak as gently 
as the Rev. Joseph Farrell does in my quoted text on the subject 
of wealth and of the wealthy, who too often are comparatively 
niggards in almsgiving. The widow’s mite comes into our minds, 
and we recall the terrible comment of Our Saviour upon that in- 
cident. But Our Saviour saw into the hearts of men in a way that 
we cannot hope to do. Without, therefore, too directly singling 
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out, as it were, wealthy folk who seem to us niggardly in their 
almsgiving, and without directly referring to such folk, we could 
picture that gradual ‘‘hardening of the arteries” (as it were) that 
is apt to overtake the money-grubber, so that in the course of the 
years a heart that was once tender and kindly in its human sym- 
pathies appears at last to have been turned into stone. An old 
priest once expressed to me his view that avarice is the very worst 
of sins. Howbeit, avarice is in some respects the most pitiful of 
human failings, for the reason that those who are subject to it 
seem to lose the power of viewing it as all their friends can view 
it (nay, as even the ancient pagan philosophers could view it), 
namely, as one of the most disgraceful failings of poor human 
nature. 

Meanwhile, the failing is not confined to the ranks of the 
wealthy. As aclass, poor people are notoriously kindly towards 
poorer folk. Nevertheless, the vice of avarice finds a victim here 
or there even among the poor. On the other hand, avarice is ap- 
parently not widespread. Wealthy people may occasionally be 
niggardly in their contributions to charity and to religion, and be 
meanwhile lavish in their spending on foolish and futile projects. 
In this case, it is not so much avarice as the mere possession of 
wealth—honestly acquired perhaps, but most foolishly used— 
that seems to dig a deep gulf between the generous spirit of their 
youth and the almost callous indifference towards the needs of 
religion and of charity which they may exhibit in their mature 
years. 

I venture to suggest such a method of approach (or of reproach) 
when the preacher would stimulate such wealthy folk as may be 
in the parish to a more generous attitude in giving, whether to the 
poor or to the ordinary church collections. Anything like a hos- 
tile or obviously accusatory attitude to the wealthy slackers may 
result merely in making them withdraw within the shell of their 
own self-appreciation. After some such general “‘talk’’ on charity 
that is rather obviously ‘‘charitable’’ in its outlook on wealth, a 
pastor might well, I think, pay a personal visit to any ‘‘certain 
rich man’”’ (like Dives of old) for a good round sum to be contrib- 
uted to an exigent parish fund. And let the pastor not think 
that, having obtained something in this way, subsequent visits 
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will be less fruitful. No, they will probably be more fruitful, for 
a person who is persuaded to give once to a definite project, will 
give more freely to the same project, because his interest has been 
aroused.* 


3 A layman who had obtained contributions from many wealthy Catholics for an 
educational project told me that he was going to make the rounds once more for 
additional contributions. I mildly objected that another such round of visits might 
meet practical rebuffs (politely administered, no doubt), and I was both surprised 
and delighted by my lay friend’s pleasant chuckle at my ignorance of human psy- 
chology. ‘Not at all,’’ he grinned. ‘‘My experience” (and he had had lots of such 
experience) ‘‘is all the other way. I have found my first visit the hardest thing, 
because I have had to expound the purpose of my visit and then to argue for the 
desirability of its Catholic support. If I received a good contribution, I have found 
that a repeated visit for ‘more’ (like Oliver Twist’s demand) would require only the 
asking, because my first visit had succeeded in enlisting the interest as well as the 
support of my host.” 














Catechist and Catechism 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


VI. Quo Vadimus? 


Hitherto we have really been thinking about small children, and 
have asked how we can make what we teach them (a) intelligible, 
and (b) interesting. We have been trying to do what some 
people call “‘talking down to them.” Not that I consider a child’s 
intelligence ‘‘inferior’’; it is the same intelligence as he will have 
later on, just as the child zs the man he will be. But neither 
intelligence nor child can be treated in the same way as they will 
later be. It is thus no good, so far as I can see, giving the child a 
mere selection of the things that the adult layman will be taught, 
let alone the seminarist. We do not dress a child for Sunday by 
putting upon him his uncle’s black coat (cut down, of course) and 
a skeleton outline of a top-hat. Yet, the Catechism as mostly 
used does seem to me rather like that—a series of theses minus the 
proofs and regardless of the ‘‘objections’”’ which in an embryonic 
way do begin to squirm and wriggle within quite infant minds. 
Because the child cannot say anything, or dare not, it does not 
follow that he is not in a real state of mental discomfort. We 
want, in short, to offer him no “homunculus” edition of a grown- 
man theology; we would like his mind to be brought to such a 
point, according to his age, that the catechism formula is under- 
stood before it is suggested, and, when it is suggested, seems a very 
good way of putting what has already been assimilated. 

I am assuming that the formulas will be taught sooner or later. 
There is a consensus of opinion that they should be. Speaking 
with respect, I think that several could be eliminated, especially 
lists of virtues and vices. Cardinal virtues are a Stoic, not a 
Christian, invention: and why insist on that word ‘‘cardinal,”’ 
which no one uses in that sense save here? The Scripture never 
meant to make scientifically exhaustive lists (fruits or gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, sins crying to heaven, etc.). I doubt if St. Paul, in 
his enthusiasm, could have accurately defined the difference be- 
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tween his various words all meaning, more or less, ‘‘knowledge.”’ 
His use of words like “‘dominations, powers,” etc., was again quite 
my vague. However, regarding these lists that burden the 
memory and are never again adverted to, I merely express 
feeling. 

To resume. If, as we said, we began by suggesting that what 
was taught to small children should not be merely what is taught 
to older ones with a good deal left out, but a largely different sort 
of material (i.e., what is especially suited to the imagination), we 
now have to conclude by expressing, along with the Birmingham 
authorities, the fear that we may not, later on, give what is up to 
the level of the developing intelligence. I take it that we are apt 
to give merely more of the same sort—six questions about the 
Blessed Trinity instead of two, but still a kind of mitigated 
metaphysic. 

Now, it seems to me that however far we advance with the 
growing child and even the adolescent, we should be most re- 
luctant to extricate ourselves from the concrete. Conversely, 
when instructing an adult convert, who has lived religiously in 
nothing but the vague and the impressionistic, we have to struggle 
to make him think in an exact, orderly and cold-blooded way. He 
is often astonished to find that he is expected to put his head to 
religion, and that it is not an affair of feeling only; he is shocked 
to find how sloppily he had used religious words; he experiences 
delight in exercising the muscles of his mind. But of him we are 
not speaking. Shall we then be wrong if we suggest that all the 
way through much more use should be made of our history? The 
Catechism as such is the perfect plane—two-dimensional, abstract. 
The child, yet again we must say it, can assimilate what is con- 
crete and imaginable. If it be said that church history, or any 
history, is as dull to the child as Catechism, that must be because 
it has been badly assimilated by the teacher and is felt by him (or 
her) to be dull. It can’t be, if it be made concrete and colored 
enough, and about “real’’ people. I honestly believe that a 
whole period (the Neronic) of Roman history ‘‘came alive’ for me 
when I realized that all Roman lamps smoked, and that a fine 
coating of soot must have been settling all the while upon those 
smart feasters. Anyhow the walls had to be washed down in the 
morning ! 
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In the August number of the Clergy Review an interesting article 
recommended the embedding of the ‘‘formulas’’ into a vast and 
deep Scripture soil. Here too it may be asking a lot from the 
teacher really to know the Scriptures as well as he does anything 
else; but he would, in return, be able to give a lot to the taught. 
Do we still suffer from the damnosa hereditas of Reformation days, 
when Catholics in Protestant lands developed an absolute panic of 
the Scriptures, so shocking was the misuse that they saw made of 
them by the sects? Or is it that, not having studied them seri- 
ously for so long, we have just grown unaccustomed to them? Or, 
in fine, are we afraid to touch them lest we think or say something 
“rash”? It remains that we are disregarding not only the Word of 
God (which was certainly not spoken merely that we should derive 
“texts” of apologetic or even edifying value from it), but an in- 
comparable literature. ‘“‘Kings’”’ is quite as good story-telling as 
Homer; the Psalms are infinitely finer, as a whole, than Pindar. 
In the older classes of schools, could not one Psalm a week be 
properly explained? It is perfectly easy to explain (e.g.) the 
principle of vocalization to older pupils, and quite exciting to see 
how a Hebrew word became quite a different one in Latin because 
of mistaken pointing. And how splendid a chance of explaining 
racial psychologies! ‘“‘How would a Hebrew have put: ‘God is 
infinite. He cannot attend to so small a thing as man is.” How 
would he have answered the objection? How would we?” I 
would not hesitate to offer that to a boy of 16. Besides, really to 
know the Psalms would be invaluable for a future priest or nun, 
To resume, who can deny that Isaias is as fine as Ajschylus? We 
are steadily jettisoning a magnificent inheritance. 

We have already shown how the truths of the Catechism can be 
rooted into the New Testament. Very apt in these days would 
be the study of Czsar-worship in its various forms from Nero and 
Domitian to Diocletian and indeed Constantine and Charlemagne, 
through the days of ‘‘Cuius regio eius religio’’ (Faith depends on 
frontiers) to those of the Divine Right, the burning of Suarez’s 
books, “‘L’Etat, c’est moi,” till you come to ‘“‘modern instances’’! 
Thomas a Becket! Thomas More! Here is more material for 
“pageants.”’ And to clinch the whole thing, I recommend a 
study of that masterpiece, the Apocalypse, which G. B. Shaw 
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has said was written by a drug-maniac. Poor old gentleman! 

We are entering on a period full of “‘things new and old’’—old, 
because it is no new thing for the State to determine to put itself 
in God’s place or for Christians to be persecuted for refusing to 
worship Cesar. But never yet has the theory of State absolutism 
been thought out just as it is to-day; never has such determination 
to impose State absolutism been displayed so brutally nor so uni- 
versally over the whole globe—for that is really what is happen- 
ing. Nor has Cesar-worship involved atheism, as Communism 
(in the sense in which it in reality exists) does, nor ever so wholly 
relegated God (if any) to the next world (if any) as the Totali- 
tarian State does either explicitly or by claiming the whole 
citizen as its property. 

The thing cuts right across the divisions of class, of nationality, 
and of race, to which we have so far been accustomed. Would 
that we had foreseen that! How shall we soon be weeping tears of 
blood for having—we Christians!—attended to, and spent time 
over, and exhaled emotions over, and torn Christ’s unity to pieces 
by reason of class antagonisms, jealousies and antipathies between 
“secular” and “‘regular,’”’ even between this religious Order and 
that, between this nation (whatever its history) and that, between 
White, Black, Brown, or Yellow! None of that has been ‘‘ac- 
cording to Christ.’”’ Yet, what paganism have we not taken into 
our soul’s arteries because of it! 

Communist successes are due partly (as I most firmly believe) 
to a direct hate for Christ inspired by the Devil, but also to the 
great misery of the masses, and to—at any rate in England—a 
disgustingly uneducated Intelligentsia. I hold that anyone who 
professes to belong to an Intelligentsia is a snob, and therefore a 
fraud. The rawest, most loquacious, most irresponsible class of 
university students has played a leading part in European revolu- 
tions of late; they are becoming prominent in England; it is 
from them that an enormous percentage of school teachers is 
drawn. I should say that a very large number indeed of our 
British schools are taught by young men and women who, having 
a safe job, can freely call themselves Communist and “agitate” 
minds, break up conventions, parade a cheap disbelief—cheap, for 
they have never even begun to put their mind to belief. 
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Now, as for the unhappy masses that become the easy victims 
of such talkers, we have to make our Confiteor. It is historically 
obvious that Catholics in the concrete paid no attention whatso- 
ever to Leo XIII’s Encyclicals. Looking back to my youth, I 
cannot see that English Catholics behaved in any way differently 
because of them, or in fact ever read them. Quite recently a dis- 
tinguished prelate read out a synopsis of ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,” 
and was bombarded by protests next day from the wealthier 
element of his flock. So true is it that too many of us have not the 
slightest intention of listening to the Pope when he tells us some- 
thing we do not really like! There have been heroic and even col- 
lective sacrifices, as when the French clergy gave up all at the 
bidding of Pius X; but can we deny that on the whole our rich 
Catholics have behaved since the Encyclicals just as they did 
before, and that few indeed are the pulpits that dare to tell them 
that they are disobedient and require Confession? There are 
plenty of benevolent rich Catholics—I almost said: ‘“That’s the 
worst of it!’’ For their benevolence has not implied an attempt 
to alter the methods that have made them millionaires and left 
the vast mass of the people next door to destitute; but it has been 
a terrible temptation in the way of the clergy, who naturally feared 
to see their necessities unsuccored. We have, then, in many ways 
been ‘‘asking for it.’”’ 

But I do not know that we have equipped our own growing 
boys and girls with what really will enable them to breathe an air 
where all the ideas are set going by that Intelligentsia, by a very 
unscrupulous press, and by the cinema even when “‘cleaned up”’ 
by Catholic courage. For, 99% of what enters modern brainlets 
comes via the cinema, and, however inoffensive, it is not con- 
structively Christian, I imagine. To be able to answer the 
Catechism in the old way proved insufficient even in the old days. 
I don’t know how much Catechism was taught in Spain—I should 
say very little. The ‘Lady Catechists’’ were a new invention, 
and had not time to do much; but they did what they could, be- 
cause hardly anyone else was doing anything. But even had 
Catechism been everywhere taught in that “two-dimensional” 
way, it could not have produced results able to withstand a 
philosophy professing to start wholly from the concrete. It is 
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no use pretending that our modern young people are like their 
parents; they are almost entirely unlike their grandparents. A 
different mentality has formed itself, and it is because mentalities 
are so difficult to assess, especially when our own is elderly and 
set, that we probably have not perceived how tremendous is the 
change. My heart has sunk when I have listened to priests whom 
I respected and indeed venerated, talking in the East End poor 
parts of modern London just as if it were the Ireland of a couple of 
generations ago. Why, they talked as the clergy in modern 
Dublin no longer talk! For Dublin is to-day a very anxious city. 

I would add one further point only. We in England are begin- 
ning to appreciate the remarkable and perhaps unique work being 
done in the United States in the way of teaching simply Scholastic 
philosophy to young men in universities. That certainly is a 
magnificent thing to do—that is, when they need it, can assimilate 
it, and will for ever, please God, have their minds truly formed in 
accordance with it. A properly formed mind can hold its own 
against any amount of intelligentsias, and will enable its possessor 
to die serenely, if he must, when confronted by savage force. 

Or will it? It will have gone a very long way towards doing so, 
if it be remembered that Satan, as we said, that Protean tempter 
and adversary, can attack minds too in a thousand subtle ways. 
Then the only protection is holiness. This brings us back almost 
to where we started. We have, in reality, been asking for great 
simplification and profound intensification. Even our spiritual 
life is cluttered up with such an immense amount of things! 
Cardinal Gasparri again recognized this when, under the supreme 
authority, he codified and thereby vastly simplified Canon Law— 
not that anyone, even now, would be likely to consider it just an 
ABC. Perhaps some day a great simplification of the Breviary 
will be granted to us. I should be amply content with the 
abolition of all Commemorations, the name of the Saint hitherto 
sought with much turning over of pages being just inserted into 
the Suscipe Sancta Trinitas. But this is not the place for fads. 

The Catholic of the future is going to have to travel light. He 
will have to discard everything not absolutely necessary. This 
seems to me what all these new post-war Religious Congregations 
(72 of them!) are doing. But what “‘intensifications” does that 








not imply! What deepening of the superficial! What real dif- 
ferentiation of ourselves from the world! The Dominican Fathers 
in England seem to me very conscious of this need, and are most 
insistent on this matter of the virtues. In short, all that we are 
taught to know about our Faith means what we are taught to 
know about Christ; what we know about Him, is intended to make 
us know Him, and therefore love Him, and so strive to serve 
Him up to the point of complete self-sacrifice or almost better 
self-forgetfulness, especially in the persons of those with whom He 
has for ever identified Himself, the hungry, the thirsty, the 
maimed, the man from the hedges and the byways, the ‘‘least of 
those little ones’’ who are His—nay, who are He! 








Boy Leadership 


By CLAUDE WILLIAMSON, O.S.C. 


When moral maxims are taught without religion, they naturally 
leave on the youthful critical mind the impression that morality 
is nothing else than an arbitrary restriction imposed on the in- 
dependence of the young. It appears to be a merely human 
convention which the older generation is pleased to call the re- 
sult of experience, but as to which the younger generation prefers 
to keep an open mind, to experience for itself in its own way, and 
to form a quite independent opinion of its own. Adolescents 
of to-day display little inclination to be bound by the authority 
of the past. Conversely, when moral ideas are based on religion, 
they cannot be regarded in this way. 

It is during the stage of life between boyhood and manhood 
that discipline is most needed; during this stage, principles are 
learned and ideals embraced. For all those things the primary 
essential is stability of social conditions. Yet, everywhere we 
see that personal and social ties are being cut by an industrialism 
which is becoming more and more impersonal and standardized. 
Into that situation, so difficult, so morally depressing, there has 
crashed the disaster of continuous unemployment. Lads leaving 
school find themselves confronted by an unwelcoming and enig- 
matic world, which would gladly rid itself of the challenge 
which they present. 

To a sensitive and imaginative soul there is surely no more 
terrible experience than to be borne swiftly and comfortably 
through the streets of our great cities, between the endless rows 
of drab houses, the haunts rather than the homes of men, and to 
mark the contrasts of rich and poor, well-fed and pinched, pur- 
poseful and listless. The poor are in the grip of the machine, 
huddled together in airless and sunless spaces, with lives appar- 
ently as drab and grey as their surroundings. To live among them 
is not nearly so depressing, because then individuals emerge from 
the crowd, and knowledge begets admiration and in many cases 
love. It is something to remember with thankfulness that there 
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are men and women who could, if they so wished, live in country 
places, but who elect to live and work in crowded towns for the 
sake of those imprisoned there. 

No boy and comparatively few men want beliefs that are 
true. They want beliefs that are certain. The boy is thrown 
off his balance by the onslaught of puberty, by the difficulty of 
adjusting himself to living in a herd instead of in his family, by 
the conflict between the opinion of the masters and that of the 
other boys. He wants to be told what is positive. He wants 
to be given a hard-and-fast moral code. He even wants to be 
forced to obey it. “Divine discontent,” “‘philosophic doubt” 
and the rest of it are ‘double Dutch’ to him. He is in far too 
troubled a period of his life to have time for any but the most 
obvious abstractions. People talk of the iniquity of ‘feeding 
the young with fables.’ Nonsense! Fables are the only food 
they can digest. The child asks for a loaf; would you give him 
a serpent—the slippery serpent of modern thought? The child 
would simply be unable to grasp it, and it would be no use to him 
if he could. No, the schoolmaster must respect the boy’s need 
for definite deities. Show him an Old Testament God, and the 
sense of fear may keep him straight in his sex troubles. Show 
him the Christ of the New Testament, and the ideal of a life of 
self-sacrifice will make it easier for him to part with his natural 
egoism. 


Mental Confusion of Adolescent Stage 


If. one strips off the veneer of indifferent cynicism assumed 
to conceal the awkward, chaotic groping of the boy’s mind, which 
counts for almost nothing, a state of complete mental confusion 
is usually discovered. Conscious certainty on any fundamental 
point there is none. This is often illustrated by the ease with 
which a boy may be led astray by any specious argument, par- 
ticularly one of a type new to him; and as often by the tenacity 
with which he clings to the orthodoxies of his childhood and re- 
fuses to take the risk of allowing them to develop (as they needs 
must if they are to retain their vitality). The mind of the 
adolescent tosses in a restless sea, and snatches at any spar that 
will give it even a moment’s security. 
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Youth, whether rich or poor, yearns in its generosity either to 
have a demonic private fate or to share in some mighty destiny 
greater than its own. Youth wants to create something or to 
rescue something in peril; it desires in either case to make sacri- 
fices. 

Only by a great spiritual awakening on the part of our Catholic 
masses, only by the raising of our own low spiritual temperature 
to a permanently higher degree, will the spiritual dynamite of the 
Faith go off and create the mighty revolution in the national mind 
we all desire. We have to make of our Catholic layfolk preachers 
of the Faith by the sheer force of their own living and personal 
experience of the power of that Faith. And we may well ask 
ourselves, if we have failed in the past, what methods lie ready to 
hand to ensure a better future, methods that we have not already 
employed. 

We have not yet entirely rid ourselves of that individualistic 
superstition which held that, if the affairs of men were left alone, 
virtue would always come out on top and vice disappear because 
of its obviously unpleasant accompaniments or sequele. A 
youth who did wrong must suffer, and the matter might be left 
there. Attempts to beguile him back into the paths of honesty 
were regarded as so many bribes or offers of illicit gains whose 
glamour would be to others an attraction irresistible. 


Dangers of Unemployment 


For the idle lad in his later teens the corner of a street is even 
more dangerous than the middle of a street for the aged and pre- 
occupied. Here gather daily the men and lads who are already 
unemployed and in danger of becoming unemployable. Their 
desultory conversation hovers around horses rather than football, 
and crime rather than baseball or cricket. Without regular oc- 
cupation for many months, their education quickly fading, their 
future of no such immediate concern to them as the “‘results’’ to 
be announced in the evening newspaper, they are a group of lost 
opportunities. Material that was once of great promise has 
now softened; mildew and poison have attacked their systems. 
Each new recruit to the group, drawn there in his first week of 
unemployment, swallows his inhibitions, yields to the lower tone 
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he finds there, and becomes accustomed to idleness. Possibly, 
a lodging-house takes the place of home, and standards of conduct 
grow daily less distinct. Such is the soil from which spring the 
great majority of young criminals. Their condition results from 
a weakness of inhibition arising from lack of early training at 
home, aggravated by a desire for those things they have neither 
the patience nor the opportunity to earn, and emphasized by 
surroundings which furnish no outlet for their vitality and no 
scope for theirendowments. Many of the loungers at the corner, 
by luck or cunning, somehow contrive to evade the hand of the 
law, and drift without actual disaster to the weary end of an un- 
contributing life. Some escape from the sluggish current, and 
by chance or some happy intervention fall into honest and con- 
tinuous work. The others overstep that narrow limit that 
separates the neutral from the vicious. Instead of being merely 
non-contributive citizens, they become, by some actual breach 
of the law, the enemies of society. 

The second scene opens with the lad in the dock, and an anxious 
Court faced with a choice of great moment as soon as he is found 
to be guilty. The actual offense he has committed is as a rule 
not the salient feature of the situation; for when a lad is drifting 
into bad company at the street corner, it is sometimes the mere 
accident of opportunity that decides whether the theft is trifling 
or serious; whether he picks a pocket or emerges as a motor 
bandit depends on the proclivities of the elder man with whose 
suggestion he has concurred. The Court looks rather at the con- 
dition of which this offense is a symptom, and seeks a remedy 
for that. The diagnosis is no easy task, for the worst lad often 
shows to greatest advantage in a Court, while the best is at his worst. 

There is an appalling wastage of the national resources in youth 
owing to the lack of character-training in six-sevenths of the 
population during adolescence. ‘It is character rather than 
manners, speech, or even knowledge which really counts,’”’ and 
the underprivileged boy, who must go to work on the threshold 
of the character-forming period of life, is the first object of the 
boys’ club’s solicitude. Unless the aim of the boys’ club is 
“to educate boys to the fullness of citizenship,” it has no exact 
ratson d’étre; but there is more in it than that. 
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A strong religious motive must be evident, but its idealism 
must be practical. Club leadership stands or falls on the ability 
of the leader to make friends with the boys. The bond of the 
club is the mutual understanding that leads to comradeship and 
friendship. Self-government is a basic principle of the club 
method, but it must always be under guidance and leadership. 
“Unreliability is so marked a characteristic of the adolescent 
club boy that it is impossible to overemphasize the need for de- 
pendability in the leader.... Itisexample that counts more than 
anything else.’” We need men capable of handling the instrument 
with understanding and having a wider outlook than the boys 
they would lead. Such men are to be found among the loyal 
members of the Church. Youth is not asking so much for serv- 
ices as for an opportunity to render service, and the Church 
must show that religion is the source of power to lead the right 
life. If the Church enlists the idealism and enthusiasm of youth 
(as expressed in Scouting) and harnesses it to service, we may wit- 
ness a revival of spirit and life in the Church such as we have 
hardly ventured to dream of. 


Spiritual Inspiration of Boys’ Club Movement 


The prime inspiration of the Boys’ Club movement was a spir- 
itual one, and in developing the various departments of their work 
the founders were anxious to obtain the opinions of those outside 
as well as of those within, and they welcomed criticism. The 
boy of to-day is not entirely the same as the pre-war boy. The 
spirit of adventure was then of a different character, but in the 
interchange visits of Scouts in different countries there had been 
found a means of promoting a friendship between nations, creeds, 
and color. The numbers wishing to join the Scout Movement 
have been greater than could be dealt with, owing to the shortage 
of the right sort of men to act as Scoutmasters. 

Despite the modern horror of dogma and the popularity of 
what may be called ““Y. M. C. A. religion,’’ we find no value in 
any religion that is not definite and dogmatic. The Catholic 
Church insists that its children shall be taught the Catholic 
Faith, and, while it rejoices that its children shall have the 
splendid fun of Scouting, with the incidental excitement of good 
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humor and good fellowship, it cannot regard these things as being 
any compensation for the loss of definite and dogmatic teaching 
and practice. In other words, for those whose religion is bound 
up with and rooted in the Catholic Church, there can be no value 
in the Jamboree without the Mass, and there may be infinite 
evil. 

Moreover, in the majority of cases, when troops attached to a 
church are away in a camp or on a rally, care is taken that re- 
ligious duties shall not be forgotten on Sunday morning, even 
if the ‘“‘wickedness’’ of a game of cricket or baseball is permitted 
later in the day. More than this, in many of the summer camps 
Mass is said every morning, and the boys are encouraged to make 
their confessions and their Communions. In this way the Scout 
ideal is intelligently used to teach the supreme truth that the 
Catholic Faith may permeate and ennoble every form of human 
activity, and that jollity and laughter have their most important 
place in the Catholic life. 

This is the point of supreme importance. Scouting can never 
become a religion, and directly it shows any tendency to do this 
it defeats its end. Like patriotism or any other form of group 
loyalty, it is doomed if it is not religious, but even more surely 
doomed if it claims to be a religion in itself. In a sense, it does 
now claim to be a religion, and it is here that it is most clearly 
open to criticism. 

When a boy has started work and becomes a wage-earner for 
the family, he has finished once and for all with any make-be- 
lieve with which he may have been formerly connected—with 
the Scouts as backwoodsmen or with the Brigade as soldiers. 
At the early age of fourteen many boys attain a premature man- 
hood. Club life appeals to them in the same way as it does 
to men; only more so, if anything. They have found freedom, 
and they need scope to express themselves in their leisure hours. 
The club method, with its many-sided activities, provides this 
scope, and will give them all they need. For this reason boys 
will join a club, and once a boy has joined, it is up to the manager 
to give him what he needs and to hold him there. If he does 
not understand what a boy wants, or does not give him what he 
needs, the club is surely doomed to failure. 
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The instincts of a boy are by nature for the good. ‘That he 
drifts towards the evil is due to bad environment and to lack of 
opportunity rather than to his nature.’’ One boy in seven re- 
mains in a Catholic school during the years 14 to 18, and con- 
tinues with his character-training. The other six go out into 
the world, spiritually half-developed. But put 50 of each class 
in shorts, let them live together under the same conditions for 
four weeks, and at the end of that period there will be seen as 
much virtue and as much vice in the one lot as in the other. 

The absolute positive certainty of this forms the whole in- 
spiration of the work in the Boys’ Club Movement, for it brings 
with it that overpowering passion to amend in some way or other 
the gross injustice of what happens to six-sevenths of the boy 
population as compared with what happens to one-seventh after 
the age of 14. 

Clubs are best run by the laity, and that for various reasons. 
The first of these reasons is that they are usually much better 
run by laymen. This is what we usually find and what we should 
expect to find, since it is generally true that laymen have more 
knowledge of the purely secular and quite indispensable methods 
of running them. On this account it is vitally important that 
the priest should have the right kind of laymen for such work. 
It is also most important that the priest should give every as- 
sistance in the way of interest and encouragement. Another and 
more important reason for leaving such things to the laity is 
that when a priest controls them he is apt to find himself in a 
slightly equivocal position. For, in the first place, if such things 
are handled by a priest, there will always be (however much the 
the priest may strive to eliminate it) an underlying suggestion that 
the boys ought to practise their religion because they are members 
of this Club. Now, there is in truth no reason why anyone 
should practise his religion for any other motive than that of 
the charity of Christ, and boys of fourteen and over are old 
enough to understand this point. Again, a priest in charge of 
such things may (not willfully but by the very force of his posi- 
tion) be inclined to use the purely secular contact they provide 
for ulterior spiritual purposes, and thus give the boys the im- 
pression that they are being “‘got at.’”’ Such procedure is topsy- 
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turvy in itself, and repellent in its effect on boys. It is topsy- 
turvy in itself, because it introduces a roundabout approach to 
spirituality where everything should be direct and primary; and 
it is repellent in its effects on boys, because they expect—and 
rightly—that these bodies corporate to which they belong shall 
not be used as methods of approach to the spiritual, but simply 
as sources of ingenuous and unsophisticated recreation. 


Origin of ‘‘Gangdom’”’ 


The gang is almost invariably characteristic of regions that 
are interstitial to the more settled, more stable, and better or- 
ganized portions of the city. The central tripartite empire of 
the gang occupies what is often called ‘‘the poverty belt’’—a 
region characterized by deteriorating neighborhoods, shifting 
populations, and the mobility and disorganization of the slums. 
Abandoned by those seeking homes in the better residential 
districts, encroached upon by business and industry, this zone 
is a distinctly interstitial phase of the city’s growth. It is to 
a large extent isolated from the wider culture of the larger com- 
munity by the processes of competition and conflict which have 
resulted in the selection of its population. Gangland is a phe- 
nomenon of human ecology. As better residential districts 
recede before the encroachments of business and industry, the 
gang develops as one manifestation of the economic, moral, and 
cultural frontier which marks the interstice. 

In opposition to this gang spirit, the Scouting ideal is founded 
on romance. It has a court of honor teaching boys self-govern- 
ment, and in the Scout law it has a moral code expressing a very 
high code of conduct. Could honor, loyalty, unselfishness, 
clean living be achieved on the strength of the Scout promise? 
It was found in many cases that boys were in fact wonderfully 
faithful despite the assaults of the world, the flesh and the devil, 
but the ideal grew dim and faded away unless it rested on a 
spiritual foundation. It is admitted that the Scout and Guide 
Movement must be linked to a spiritual force if it is to stand the 
test of endurance. A boy’s religion must be his own, and you 
cannot force it upon him. That is granted, but you must 
give him the material for forming it. Activity and reality should 
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be its keynotes—plenty to say and to do and plenty of real things 
to think about with great sincerity. 

With regard to non-Catholic clubs, I have never known them 
deliberately to tamper with a boy’s faith; but I need not stress 
the difference to a Catholic boy between such a club and “his 
own.’ Catholic lads like to have their own, and a boy’s ex- 
pression is between sullenness and shamefacedness if, when one 
asks him whether he goes to a Catholic club, he has to answer: 
“We ain’t got none.” A hall or club-room thus becomes as 
necessary as a church on a purely spiritual plane. One well- 
known priest says: “‘It is tragic to have to say so, but too often, 
even in districts like —, the best thing you can do is to keep the 
inhabitants out of their homes as long as possible.’”’ A hall alone 
can supply opportunities for the social and recreative sides of 
experience, which are, after all, most of life, and which require 
to be pervaded with religion, rather than to be tacked on to it, 
as though it were a regrettable sort of extra that one is exempted 
from attending to. 


Aims of the Boys’ Club Movement 


The Boys’ Club Movement has been found to meet the needs 
of boys who leave school and start on the business of life handi- 
capped by circumstances which give their character small chance 
to develop propitiously. Clubs can supply the opportunity that 
is lacking in the home and the environment. They are places of 
learning, but not schools. They do not teach facts, but wisdom 
and virtue. The learning is voluntary; the discipline is by 
guidance, the constraint of the club spirit, and self-control. 

The success of a club depends on efficiency. It should be as 
well housed as possible, but sumptuous premises and elaborate 
equipment will not create a club. A club, large or small, poorly 
or well equipped, will not fulfill the purposes of the Boys’ Club 
Movement unless the membership develops the spirit of a team, 
the bond of a common aim, and submits to a discipline defined 
by the members themselves rather than by an external authority. 
It is true that a boy cannot be made virtuous by rule, but “‘he 
becomes virtuous by getting into the habit of enjoying vir- 
tuous things.”’ 
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Fitness of mind, body, and spirit are sought after. Fitness 
for what? That the boy may become fit to appreciate all the 
happiness and serenity that this world offers for those who have 
eyes to see and minds to understand; that he may be fit to love 
and to give with his love all that unselfishness, that tenderness, 
that steadfastness that can bring joy to a wife, a child, a friend or 
a companion; that he may have spiritual courage and physical 
strength to help the weak, to comfort the sorrowing, to hate 
evil, and to love what is good; that he may train his children to 
be nobler than he himself has been, and that he may pass through 
this world having made some kind of contribution, be it social, 
scientific or economic, towards that Messianic age when the 
rule of justice, peace, and happiness shall be established here on 
earth. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Penalties against Individual Offenses 


For the past months we have been commenting on that part of 
the Fifth Book of the Code of Canon Law which deals with the 
various kinds of ecclesiastical penalties, excommunication, inter- 
dict, suspension and the various vindicative penalties and pen- 
ances. Canons 2314-2414, the last part of the Fifth Book, speaks 
of penalties for individual offenses. The offenses are grouped 
under various headings: (1) offenses against the faith and unity of 
the Church; (2) against religion; (3) against ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, persons and things; (4) against life, liberty, property, good 
repute and Christian morality; (5) forgery and other falsehoods; 
(6) offenses committed in the administration or reception of 
Orders and other Sacraments; (7) offenses against the obligations 
proper to the clerical and religious states; (8) offenses in the con- 
ferring or reception of and dismissal from ecclesiastical dignities, 
offices and benefices; (9) abuse of ecclesiastical authority or office. 


Offenses against the Faith and Unity of the Church: 
Apostasy, Heresy, Schism 


§ 1. All apostates from the Christian Faith and each and every 
heretic or schismatic incur the following penalties: 

(1) ipso facto excommunication; 

(2) if they have been admonished and do not repent, they shall 
be deprived of any benefice, dignity, pension, office or other 
position which they may hold in the Church; they shall be de- 
clared infamous, and, if they are clerics, they shall after renewed 
admonition be deposed; 

(3) if they have joined a non-Catholic sect or have publicly ad- 
hered to it, they incur infamy ipso facto, and, if they are clerics and 
the admonition to repent has been fruitless, they shall be de- 
graded. Canon 188, n. 4, provides, moreover, that the cleric who 
publicly abandons the Catholic Faith loses every ecclesiastical 


office ipso facto and without any declaration. 
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§ 2. Absolution in the internal forum from the excommunica- 
tion mentioned in the preceding paragraph is reserved in a special 
manner to the Apostolic See. If, however, the offense of apostasy, 
heresy or schism has in any way been brought to the external 
forum of the local Ordinary, even by voluntary confession, the 
Ordinary—but not the vicar-general, unless he has a special 
mandate—can absolve the repentant sinner in the external forum 
by his ordinary authority, after the juridical abjuration has been 
made and the other conditions demanded in law have been ful- 
filled. When he has been thus absolved from the censure, the 
offender may then be absolved from the sin in the internal forum 
by any confessor. The abjuration is made in juridical form, when 
it takes place in the presence of the local Ordinary or his delegate 
and at least two witnesses (Canon 2314). 

The Code of Canon Law defines the terms, heretic, apostate, 
schismatic, as follows: Any baptized person who, while retaining 
the name of Christian, obstinately denies or doubts any of the 
truths proposed for belief by the divine and Catholic Faith, is a 
heretic; if he abandons the Christian Faith entirely, he is called an 
apostate; if he refuses to be subject to the Supreme Pontiff, or to 
have communication with the members of the Church subject to 
the Pope, he is a schismatic (Canon 1325). 

To all offenses which are punished with some penalty in the 
Code of Canon Law, Canon 2195, § 1, finds application; this 
states that in law an offense means an external and morally im- 
putable violation of law. Moral imputability means practically 
the same as what moralists call formal breaking of a law (i.e., with 
full knowledge and free will). For this reason the above-quoted 
Canon of the Code defines heresy as an obstinate denial or doubt 
of religious truths declared by the Church as part of the divine 
revelation. It follows, therefore, that persons of the various non- 
Catholic Christian denominations who in good faith follow the 
teachings of their own denomination are not heretics in the proper 
sense of the term, even though such teachings conflict with those 
of the Catholic Church. If this be true, why does the Catholic 
Church in the reception of converts from Protestant denomina- 
tions require an absolution from the excommunication incurred 
because of heresy? The reason for this regulation may be found 
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in Canon 2200, which states that, when there is the external 
violation of a law of the Church, malice is presumed in the ex- 
ternal forum of the Church until its absence has been proved. In 
the reception of converts no investigation is made as to whether 
they were in good or bad faith in their profession of doctrines con- 
trary to those of the Catholic Faith. The ceremonial prescribed 
to be followed in the reception of converts from non-Catholic 
Christian denominations requires the convert to make the profes- 
sion of faith with the formula published in the Decree of the Holy 
Office of July 20, 1859, which is reprinted in the Baltimore Ritual 
and in the Supplement to the Roman Ritual. After the profes- 
sion of faith and some prayers by the priest, the form of absolution 
from excommunication follows. A rubric directs the priest to 
change the form in case of doubt whether the person has incurred 
the excommunication, and say ‘‘which you have perhaps incurred.” 
According to Canon 2230, children under the age of puberty 
(fourteen for boys, twelve for girls) are excused from penalties 
late sententiz. Wherefore, when they become converts from 
some Protestant denotaination, they make the profession of faith 
but no abjuration of heresy, and there is no absolution from the 
excommunication, as was declared by Decree of the Holy Office of 
March 8, 1882 (Collectanea de Prop. Fide, II, n. 1566). 

The priest who receives converts from Protestant sects has no 
authority to absolve from the excommunication, because it is an 
absolution in the external forum and nobody has jurisdiction in 
the external forum except Ordinaries and their delegates. To 
facilitate the reception of converts, the Ordinaries usually delegate 
the priests approved for the diocese either by diocesan statute or 
by the formula of faculties to grant the absolution in the external 
forum. Canon 2314, § 2, requires the presence of two witnesses 
for the absolution in the external forum. 

If the offense of heresy, schism or apostasy is brought to the 
notice of the Ordinary even by voluntary confession (i.e., admis- 
sion of the offense outside sacramental confession), the Ordinary 
has authority to absolve either in person or through a delegate. 
If a Catholic has been guilty of acts which constitute the offense 
of heresy or schism or apostasy, and he admits his guilt in sacra- 
mental confession, the confessor should inquire whether the peni- 
tent has incurred the excommunication. Ignorance of the 
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penalty, provided it be not crass or supine, excuses from censures 
latz sententiz as is stated in Canon 2229, § 3, n. 1. No excom- 
munication having been incurred because of ignorance, the sin is 
not reserved and the confessor can absolve the penitent from the 
heresy or schism or apostasy, provided there is no question of 
public scandal. Where public scandal has been given by heresy, 
schism or apostasy, the case cannot be settled privately in sacra- 
mental confession, even though through ignorance of the censure 
the excommunication was not incurred in conscience and before 
God, because in the external forum he is presumed to have in- 
curred the censure until the contrary is proved (cfr. Canon 2200). 

A confessor who ascertains that a penitent has incurred ex- 
communication because he knew of the penalty against heresy and 
nevertheless committed some act of heresy, cannot absolve the 
penitent unless he first obtains faculty to absolve him. The 
Sacred Penitentiary has authorized the bishops of the United 
States, and of other places where the same faculties are granted, to 
absolve such penitents in the internal forum and to delegate con- 
fessors in particular cases. Under the rule of Canon 2254, absolu- 
tion from reserved censures atx sententiz, like this excommunica- 
tion for occult heresy, can be given in urgent cases with the 
obligation to have recourse to the Sacred Penitentiary or to the 
local Ordinary within a month. 


Suspicion of Heresy 


A person who is suspected of heresy, and who after admonition 
has not removed the cause for suspicion, shall be forbidden to 
exercise legal ecclesiastical acts; if he is a cleric, and after repeated 
admonition has not removed the cause for suspicion, he shall be 
suspended a divinis. If a person suspected of heresy has been 
punished with the penalties here stated, and does not amend 
within six months after their imposition, he shall be considered 
as a heretic and be liable to the penalties for heresy (Canon 2315). 

A person who of his own accord and knowingly helps in any 
manner to propagate heresy, or who communicates in sacred rites 
with heretics in violation of the prohibition of Canon 1258, incurs 
suspicion of heresy (Canon 2316). 

The Code of Canon Law points out those things which make a 
person suspected of heresy. This suspicion of heresy is treated as 
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a separate offense with its own penalties. In the various Canons 
in which this phrase ‘‘suspectus est de heresi’’ occurs, certain 
offenses are punished with excommunication, and then there is 
added ‘‘sunt preeterea suspecti de heresi” (cfr. Canon 2319, § 2). 

Canon 2316 differs from the former Canon Law, in which help- 
ing to propagate heresy and active communication in the sacred 
rites of heretics were punished with excommunication. Canon 
1258, referred to in Canon 2316, distinguishes between active and 
passive participation in the sacred rites. Concerning active as- 
sistance at religious services, it says that active participation in 
any manner at religious rites of non-Catholics is never lawful. 
Passive presence at funerals, marriages, and similar religious 
affairs on account of a civil office or for the purpose of showing 
respect to a person may be tolerated for a grave reason, provided 
there is no danger to the faith of the Catholic assisting at such 
non-Catholic religious services and that he is not giving any 
scandal. In other places in the Code of Canon Law certain 
acts of active participation in the religion of non-Catholic sects 
are punished with excommunication—for example, marriage be- 
fore a non-Catholic minister, marriage with the agreement to 
educate all or some children outside the Catholic Church, a 
Catholic parent who has his children baptized by a non-Catholic 
minister, or a Catholic parent or guardian who educates his 
children or wards in a non-Catholic religion (Canon 2319). 
Canonists and moralists discuss various cases in which Catholics 
help non-Catholics by giving financial aid in entertainments and 
various other affairs conducted for the purpose of raising funds for 
the upkeep of their churches and other religious enterprises. In 
the United States such assistance is not looked upon as favoring 
their religion, but rather as a mark of respect for the good that 
they accomplish and as a sign of good will and peaceful disposition 
towards them. In turn, the non-Catholics frequently help the 
Catholics with their financial burdens in the same spirit and 
without any will or intention to profess belief in the Catholic 
Church. Catholics may not be sponsors at the baptism of non- 
Catholic children administered by a non-Catholic minister, for 
that is an implied profession of belief in the Protestant religion. 
Catholics should not act as best man or bride’s maid at Protestant 
weddings, though in the United States it is not looked upon as an 
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approval of and participation in the religion of the non-Catholics, 
but as a sign of friendship and mark of respect. Catholics may 
not act as organists in Protestant churches (Holy Office, July 8, 
1889; Collectanea de Prop. Fide, II, n. 1713), because this is evi- 
dently active participation in non-Catholic religious worship. 

The rule of the Church which forbids participation of Catholics 
in the religious services of non-Catholics implies, moreover, that 
Catholics shall not admit non-Catholics to participate in their own 
religious worship. However, the mere presence of non-Catholics 
at Catholic services without their active participation in choir, at 
the altar rail at the distribution of ashes, palms, candles, etc., is 
not forbidden, as the Holy Office declared (August 19, 1891; 
Collectanea de Prop. Fide, 11, n. 1765). When the Holy Office was 
asked whether a non-Catholic may be employed as organist in a 
Catholic church, the answer was that temporarily while no 
Catholic could be had, and provided the Catholic people take no 
offense, it may be done (February 23, 1820; Collectanea de Prop. 
Fide, I, n. 739). Itis evident that Protestant persons may not act 
as sponsors at Baptism and Confirmation, for they not merely 
witness the conferring of these Sacraments but take active part in 
the ceremonial. Besides, they could not properly fulfill the duty 
of instructing their godchildren, which (in case of necessity) de- 
volves on them. At Catholic marriages the witnesses take no 
active part in the ceremonies of the liturgy, but are witnesses pure 
and simple. Wherefore, the Holy Office said that ordinarily they 
should not be admitted as witnesses, but that the Ordinary may 
tolerate it for a grave reason (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’”’ IV, n. 1144), 
provided there is no scandal. The Holy Office has declared 
(July 8, 1927; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIX, 278) that Catholics are for- 
bidden to take part in societies of non-Catholics for the union of 
all Christian Churches. One could expect no other answer, for no 
Protestant denomination wants to become one with the Catholic 
Church unless our Church sacrifices some of the principles of her 
religion, and that neither the Pope nor any other authority in the 
Catholic Church can do. 


Defending Condemned Doctrines 


Persons who stubbornly teach or defend, either publicly or 
privately, a doctrine which has been condemned by the Apostolic 
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See or by an Gicumenical Council, not however as formally hereti- 
cal, shall be barred from the ministry of preaching the Word of 
God and of hearing sacramental confessions, and from every office 
of teaching, without prejudice to other penalties which the sen- 
tence of condemnation of the doctrine may perhaps have decreed, 
or the penalties which the Ordinary, after admonition, may judge 
necessary to impose for the reparation of the scandal (Canon 2317). 
When the Church has pronounced some point of Christian 
doctrine as divinely revealed, which teaching may be proposed 
either by a solemn definition of the Supreme Pontiff or an 
Gcumenical Council or by the ordinary and universal teaching 
authority of the Church, it is heresy to deny or doubt such teach- 
ing. The same holds true if the Apostolic See or an Cécumenical 
Council condemns some teaching as heretical. The penalties 
against heresy are contained in Canon 2314, spoken of above. 
Canon 2317 speaks of other errors not strictly heretical con- 
demned by the supreme authority of the Church. The gift of 
infallibity in matters of faith and morals to the Vicar of Christ 
and to @&cumenical Councils and the authority to decide infallibly 
on points of faith and morals cannot be delegated to anyone else. 
What can be delegated to others by the Supreme Pontiff is the 
practical handling of religious teaching, of problems arising in the 
teaching of faith and morals. When new ideas are put forth, it is 
not practical to decide at once whether or not they are heretical. 
Frequently new ideas are dangerous to faith or morals, although 
they may not be directly contrary to the revealed principles of 
faith and morals. The Vicar of Christ employs others to assist 
him in watching over the purity of faith and morals in the Church, 
and delegates to them authority to decide whether or not certain 
teachings in reference to faith and morals should or should not be 
permitted in the Church. Catholics who know of the condemna- 
tion of certain teachings and nevertheless teach and defend them, 
either privately or publicly, are to be punished by the Ordinary. 
The penalties which Canon 2317 directs the Ordinary to apply 
(viz., prohibition to preach the Word of God, to hear confessions, 
to hold any office of teaching in the Church) indicate that the 
Canon has reference to the clergy. However, the general wording 
of Canon 2317 forbids all Catholics to teach or defend ideas con- 
demned by the Church, and the Ordinary, after warning lay per- 
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sons to desist from teaching and defending things condemned by 
the Holy See, may proceed with canonical penalties against those 
who do not heed his warning. 

Canon 2317 does not touch on the moral question whether one 
is bound in conscience to give assent of the mind to the teaching 
contained in the condemnation by the Church of certain ideas and 
doctrines. The Holy Office has condemned the proposition that a 
person is free from all guilt if he pays no attention to the condem- 
nations made by the Sacred Congregation of the Index or by the 
other Roman Congregations (Decree ‘“‘Lamentabili,” July 4, 1907; 
Acta Sancte Sedis, XL, 470). Writing to a convention of Catholic 
theologians in Munich, Germany, Pope Pius IX declared that it 
does not suffice to accept those things only which have been de- 
clared by the Church as dogmas of the Faith, but that one must 
submit one’s mind to the decisions pertaining to the doctrine of 
the Church issued by the Papal Congregations and to those doc- 
trines which by the common and constant consent of Catholics are 
considered theological truths and conclusions so certain that 
opinions contrary to them, though not heretical, deserve other 
theological censure (Letters Apostolic, December 21, 1863; 
Denzinger-Bannwart, ‘‘Enchiridion Symbolorum,’’ n. 1684). 

Canon 1324 states that it does not suffice to avoid heretical 
error, but one must also diligently shun any errors which more or 
less approach heresy. Wherefore, all Constitutions and Decrees 
by which the Holy See has condemned and prohibited such 
opinions must be observed. There is no doubt that the Church 
has authority to demand mental assent to her teaching on faith 
and morals, not merely to forbid external action in word or deed 
against her teaching. The very idea of the teaching authority of 
the Church implies the obligation on the part of the members of 
the Church to conform with heart and mind. If that is not true, 
there is no distinction between the Catholic Church and the vari- 
ous other Christian denominations. If one may think and believe 
what one pleases without paying attention to what the Church 
teaches, there is no compelling authority in her teaching. The 
words of Christ, ‘“‘He that heareth you, heareth Me, and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth Me, and he that despiseth Me, despiseth 
Him that sent Me’”’ (Luke, x. 16), would not be true if the members 
of the Church can without sin ignore what the Church teaches. 








The Catholic Pulpit To-Day 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


It is many years now since the present writer—a convert to the 
Church from the Congregational ministry—stood in a pulpit. 
Yet, the memory of his preaching days remains fresh. Partly 
that may be due to the fact that, for a period extending over 
twenty-one years, there were few weeks when he had not to pro- 
duce two sermons. Partly also it is to be attributed to his in- 
heritance of a pulpiteering tradition. There were well-known 
preachers on both the paternal and maternal side. His father 
was of Welsh origin, and in Wales preaching and hearing sermons 
is a national passion. Among those with whom he was brought 
up, pulpit oratory and the endowments of the bard were regarded 
as the supreme gifts. Among his earliest memories are those 
which recall packed congregations of perspiring Puritans whose 
audible murmurs made a running commentary on the preacher’s 
discourse. An experience which had behind it a long tradition 
of that kind, inherent in the blood, is not easily forgotten. And 
when it is added that the last phase of his Protestant career 
found him working in association with Dr. Orchard, generally 
regarded at the time as London’s outstanding pulpit orator, it 
will be understood how deeply seated is his interest in the preach- 
er’s craft. 

It may be difficult for Catholic readers to realize the intensive 
labor bestowed by the conscientious Protestant preacher on his 
sermons. Perhaps my experience was somewhat exceptional. 
The pulpit holds a unique place in the life of Wales. The only 
parallel I can find is that of the Middle Ages when the Medicant 
Friars were not only evangelists but also pioneers of popular cul- 
ture. “The life of Wales,’ says W. Llewelwyn Williams,’ ‘has 
been transformed and transfigured by Dissent. The preserva- 
tion of the Welsh language, the renewal of her literature, the 
awakening of her spirituality, the development of her education, 
even the cultivation of her choral singing—perhaps the most 


1“The Making of Modern Wales.” 
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striking and distinctive feature of her social life—can be traced 
to the fertilising energy of Nonconformity.... Nonconformity 
found Wales derelict; it has reared up a new nation. It found 
Wales ignorant; it has so stimulated her energies that to-day 
Welshmen, largely by their own self-sacrifice, have provided for 
themselves the most complete educational system in Europe.”’ 
This work, it may be added, can be, toa very considerable extent, 
credited to the preachers as such. Their achievement finds its 
explanation in the seriousness with which they regarded their 
vocation. 

And yet the convert who writes this has to confess that not 
the least of the factors which turned his mind to the Church was 
his disillusionment as to pulpiteering. In the absence of a firm 
dogmatic background and a teaching commission, the preacher 
tended to concentrate on the technique of his craft. The gradual 
decay of orthodoxy made pulpit oratory an end in itself. Not 
what to say, but how to say it, became the chief object of atten- 
tion. No doubt the ability shown in playing on the emotions and 
maintaining the interest of audiences was masterly. The best 
representatives of the Nonconformist pulpit were finished racon- 
teurs. They combined the skill of the actor with the art of per- 
suasion. They had rare skill in analysing a text and presenting 
their analysis in a popular form easily grasped by uneducated 
hearers. They could appeal to the imagination. In parti- 
cular, they were adepts in coining phrases that had the stimulating 
effect of slogans—till one began to ask what they meant. They 
were indeed artists in the use of words, and they had cultivated 
such gifts of personality as they might possess. Personality, in 
fact, was largely the secret of their influence. Often they were 
strongly marked individualities; this gave them their “‘following.”’ 
Many of the characteristics associated with successful publicity 
agents and salesmen were to be found in their make-up. 

In this description I have used the past tense, because the 
character of preaching has changed since those days. It is to- 
day quieter, less rhetorical, more conversational. The sermon, 
however, has not ceased to be a highly finished product, nor has 
the preacher lost his strong personal influence. But the technique 
of persuasion must depend ultimately upon the substance of the 
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evangelist’s message. If the teaching becomes shadowy, im- 
pressionist, lacking objectivity and authority, and the pulpiteer 
becomes an advocate whose skill is employed on any theme which 
happens to be uppermost or an entertainer capable of holding the 
congregation’s attention—if, in short, he possesses no more than 
a shifting philosophy and a bag of oratorical tricks, then his day 
is over and before long his bankruptcy will be evident to all. 

To the present writer, tired of window-dressing when there 
were no goods in the store, this became very evident. The need 
of a disciplinary system of thought was acutely felt. The tempta- 
tion to exaggerate personal influence, resulting in the develop- 
ment of egotism, made the desirability of institutional authority 
increasingly urgent. Successive stunts could not make up for 
the lack of a coherent system of thought. Since the preacher was 
free to choose his subjects where he liked, and was not even con- 
fined to the Bible for his texts (much less to any selected ‘‘Lesson’’ 
or “‘Gospel’’), subjectivism had it all its own way and compelled 
the painful cultivation of certain moods. The absence of au- 
thoritative theological background could only lead to a despairing 
eccentricity, which was under the necessity of constantly finding 
something novel to sustain interest. Under these circumstances 
the teaching authority of the Catholic Church, it is easy to under- 
stand, made a strong appeal. To secure the strength and peace of 
mind it could confer, it seemed not too much to sacrifice a pro- 
fession which was obviously bankrupt. 

It was the subordination of the pulpiteer to the priest which first 
impressed the convert. The dominance of the worshipping mo- 
tive revolutionized his ideas concerning church-going. In the 
state of nervous exhaustion from which he was suffering, following 
upon the strain involved in making his decision, noisy oratory 
would have been unbearable. All he wanted was to be left alone 
with God. Needless to say, there was no noisy oratory. The 
preacher’s individuality was almost overshadowed by the institu- 
tion whose mouthpiece he was. As the exponent of a teaching 
Church, he spoke authoritatively, definitely, calmly, in strong 
contrast with those preachers with whom the convert had been 
familiar. The fact that, in eschewing merely personal impres- 
sions, the Catholic preacher might be less humanly interesting, 
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was more than compensated for by the fact that he provided the 
soul with solid food. Imagination might play but a small part in 
his discourse and the emotional appeal be reduced to a minimum, 
but it could never be said that “‘the hungry sheep look up, and are 
not fed.’””’ The doctrinal solidity of the fare was most welcome to 
one who had been fed on wind and “‘rank mist.” 

One other notable difference made itself felt at an early stage. 
The congregations which the ex-preacher had been accustomed to 
address had been drawn from one section of the community. 
More or less, they might be regarded as a personal following. The 
preacher, therefore, had no need to adapt himself to the taste of a 
heterogeneous body or to deny his individual predilections as 
regards style. But the Catholic priest addressing his congrega- 
tion was in a different position. His listeners came from every 
section of society. Among them the erudite and the ignorant 
might sit side by side. In all probability, he would find numerous 
racial strains represented in those before him. His discourse, 
therefore, must confine itself to what was of universal import and 
must be couched in terms which, without offending the better 
educated, must be comprehensible to the most illiterate. This 
was a severe handicap, and it was amazing how it was overcome. 

In one sense, the Catholic preacher was found to be more per- 
sonal than those pulpiteers to whom personality meant so much. 
He was known to his congregation as ‘‘Father.’”’ In the con- 
fessional he had heard their intimate secrets. The spiritual di- 
rection he had given in private had established a close relationship 
quite unlike that which exists between a Protestant preacher and 
his congregation. The Catholic congregation resembled a family, 
in addressing which oratory would have been out of place. The 
sermon, generally speaking, was more of a talk than a set dis- 
course. A familiar tone could be adopted which was unthinkable 
in the gatherings with which the convert had been associated. 

The differences noted make it all but impossible to compare 
Catholic and Protestant preaching. Nevertheless, it may be 
claimed that, even in that field of pulpit oratory which the Re- 
formers made their own and in which they are supposed to excel, 
the traditions of the Catholic pulpit record triumphs not to be 
found elsewhere. It would be easy to retell stories illustrative of 
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the effects produced by apostolic men through the agency of the 
spoken word which would prove this statement, but it is un- 
necessary. It must be obvious that the subordination of the 
preacher to the priest and his subjection to a teaching authority, 
so far from militating against effective preaching, should make it 
more possible. If we have not made full use of this weapon, the 
reasons are not far to seek. 

It has been felt, not without justification, that before an appeal 
can be made to the modern public, it must be instructed in the 
elements of the Faith. The advocate must state his case before 
he can plead for it. We have to establish our authority before we 
can urge acceptance of our message. Hence, our efforts have 
been concerned with teaching rather than with preaching. The 
first thing, we have felt, is to overcome ignorance; when that is 
done, the impassioned evangelist may get a hearing. 

May I venture to question the complete validity of this argu- 
ment? It seems impossible to draw the line quite as clearly as is 
suggested between instruction in Catholic truth and its applica- 
tion to the conscience. The truth concerning the Church is a 
Gospel which, fully realized, must evoke enthusiastic expression. 
Our careful definitions, even as we state them, begin to glow. It 
is not a philosophy we have to state, but a divine story that we 
have to tell. Without an unreal separation of bones and body, is 
it possible to give an abstract of doctrine void of the kind of 
dramatic interest which kindles the imagination? Moreover, it is 
to be questioned whether teaching really gets home except in the 
form of preaching. In the history of the Church the missionary 
preceded the theologian. It was as a Gospel, awakening the con- 
science and moving the heart, that Christianity was first pro- 
claimed, and not as a series of creedal definitions. The Creed was 
implicit, but the form was that of an Evangel. 

Another hindrance obstructing the full development of the 
Catholic pulpit’s opportunities is to be found in the tendency, 
when schismatics exaggerate some feature of Christian activity, for 
the faithful to minimize its importance. Thus, Bibliolatry may 
lead to a neglect of Bible-reading. The excesses of Revivalism, 
again, have made Catholics shy of emotional appeals. There is a 
natural reaction, easy to be understood, against what has become 
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associated with schism and heresy. It is for this reason partly 
that the Catholic pulpit has been, comparatively speaking, ob- 
scured. It will not be denied, however, that the power once 
exercised by the Protestant preacher isin decline. The experience 
of the present writer already described is common. The pos- 
session of the technique of advocacy without any firm and fixed 
belief to advocate, the loss of evangelical fervor due to the decay 
of dogma, the degradation of the pulpit consequent upon the effort 
at all costs to retain the interest of dwindling congregations, have 
had their inevitable result. It looks, therefore, as if the former 
embargo might be removed and the Church once more assert her 
unrivalled pulpit power. The political sphere affords ample evi- 
dence that eloquence is still a factor to be reckoned with in the 
direction of human affairs. In two European countries—Italy 
and Germany—the leaders of revolution owe their achievements 
largely to this means. The voice, it would seem, is entering upon 
afresh era of conquest. There is no reason why its aid should not 
be increasingly invoked for the most sacred of all causes. 

A further consideration gives force to this plea. The radio has 
extended indefinitely the speaker’s opportunities. Where he 
once addressed himself to hundreds, he now reaches millions. It 
is true that the new mechanism placed at his disposal requires a 
change of method, and that some who excelled on the smaller 
scale may find it impossible to adapt themselves successfully to 
the new conditions. Despite these and other drawbacks, how- 
ever, it may be asserted that a new and unlimited field of apostolic 
work is opening up. The Catholic radio may not produce its 
Chrysostom, its Savonarola or its Lacordaire, but it will be 
strange if the magnitude of the opportunity it offers does not dis- 
cover those capable of using it and thus adding a fresh chapter to 
the long and glorious history of the Catholic pulpit. 








What Must Be Told? 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“On the practically unanimous admission of observers of our 
day, one of the most outstanding features of modern civilization 
is the low level of its sex life.’’ This is the opening sentence of a 
book by Dr. Geis. His ‘‘Principles of Catholic Sex Morality” 
then proceeds to give an exhaustive analysis of the situation. It 
is the best short work of its type that has come within our view. 
The author sees a remedy for the chaos that afflicts the world in 
a return to sound Catholic principles. The problem is of impor- 
tance to every human being. Do we perhaps permit our children 
to grow into young manhood and young womanhood without a 
proper concept of the problem and a proper attitude towards it? 
The entire sex morality of the past, writes Dr. Geis, is being 
questioned and regarded with open distrust, if not with frank 
hostility. ‘‘Sex cuts deep into human life, and human happiness 
and social well-being depend in a large measure on a rational solu- 
tion of the sex problem.’”! 

The blasting of high ideals and the corruption of human nature 
have led to widespread sexual immorality at many periods in the 
history of the world. The modern problem goes deeper; it is 
more fundamental. The world of to-day indulges in negation of 
moral principles. It has cast aside the moral imperative, and 
flounders helplessly in a vast quagmire of chaotic thinking. What 
is the remedy? This is not the least of the questions confronting 
contemporary Catholic education. 

We attempted previously to give an answer to the question— 
regarding the proper source of sex instruction—implied in the 
strictures placed by ‘“‘Mater Catholica’’ on the work of the parish 
schools. She pleads for frankness on certain essential points of 
sex information when the teacher is dealing with the boy or the 
girl approaching adolescence. Her distinction between positive 
and negative innocence is well taken. Negative innocence is 


1 Charles Bruehl, D.D., in Foreword to ‘“‘Principles of Catholic Sex Morality,” by 
Rudolph Geis, $.T.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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preserved in darkness, she tells us; positive innocence is born and 
grows under the sunlight of truth. ‘Inability to bridge the gap 
between the negative and the positive is the stupendous failure 
in educating to purity.”’ 

Who holds the responsibility of bridging this gap? Despite 
the attempts of modern exponents of sex education to place this 
burden upon the school, Catholic tradition insists that the home, 
the first school of the child, must retain this task. Parents gen- 
erally feel a certain delicacy about imparting information of this 
type to the child. They rightly regard a child’s innocence as a 
sacred thing, and fear that talk on such subjects will destroy it. 

Dr. Furfey warns that it is not in the power of parents to decide 
whether or not a child shall acquire sex information. He quotes 
various studies which show that under modern conditions the 
average boy or girl learns about sex very early. Children will 
inevitably get the information. We can elect parental instruction 
rather than gutter gossip as the source. Parents can and should 
give this instruction in right measure and at the proper moment; 
else they allow their children to develop wrong attitudes and dis- 
torted views of sex in the university of the street. Why permit 
a degenerate street-loafer to act in the capacity of instructor, 
when common sense and nature itself point to the parent as the 
proper teacher? 

No one questions that parents should first seek at the proper 
source for accurate information, and that they themselves must 
have a right attitude on sex. That is the plain duty of every 
teacher of every subject. Dr. Furfey comments that, no matter 
how poorly a parent does the job, the result will probably be much 
better than if the matter were left to pure chance. The help of 
the school, even of the confessional, is only incidental. Much of 
modern mental hygiene affords, we fear, only a stimulus to un- 
wholesome curiosity. Parents should realize that in the long run 
the responsibility is their own, and if they do not do the job, it 
will not be done properly. 

Our discussion leads logically to another difficult question: 
‘How much instruction should be given?”’ The answer to this 
question involves the determination of the age at which succes- 
sive points of information should be given the maturing boy or girl. 
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“Mater Catholica’”’ does not give us a detailed plan, but she writes 
with strong conviction regarding the body of knowledge essential 
to the boy and the girl on the verge of adolescence. 


“By the time a boy is twelve years old, he knows—and should know 
—that we are all born of woman. And he should now learn that men 
have the life-giving power which makes it possible. He should feel 
very clearly that the possession of children is a great blessing, possible 
only through devotion to one woman—the mother. He should very 
early understand the tragedy of life for the woman who has a child 
without the protection of that child’s father. This knowledge will 
breed chivalry in any boy. 

“The girl of twelve should recognize her womanhood. She should 
feel that the power of bringing life into the world from the hand of 
God is her especial privilege, worth all its costs in sacrifice and suffer- 
ing. She should be taught to think of herself as having a high calling, 
for which she must keep herself pure and strong, unspotted and with- 
out weakness. The beauty and singularity of her privilege should 
keep her humbly and secretly in love with her virginity.” 


The best possible way to impart knowledge on sexual topics, 
writes Dr. Furfey, is to do so gradually as the child’s curiosity 
develops. He deplores the practice—alas, too common—of 
avoiding the subject entirely for years and then suddenly giving 
the child a mass of information in a single interview. This sudden 
mass revelation is a shock to the child. Even the most tactful 
parent cannot at one fell stroke convert negative innocence into 
positive innocence. There is grave danger in this procedure. 
It stimulates an unwholesome curiosity, and floods the imagi- 
nation with a deluge of phantasms that human nature, corrupt 
human nature, finds seductive. The wise parent will give the 
child at each stage just enough information to allay his curiosity, 
but not enough to stimulate further curiosity. 

The same authority finds that the first questions arising in the 
mind of the young child concern the origin of babies. Frequently 
the child of pre-school age asks this question. Dr. Furfey has 
little patience with the fable of the stork. The great majority of 
reputable writers are opposed to the telling of the stork story. 
Furfey counsels the parent to answer with the simple truth. The 
very young child is satisfied with the elementary description of 
the mother’s beautiful part of the bringing of a new being into the 
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world. He is pleased to know of the intimate relationship thus 
established between his own mother and himself. This first lesson 
gives his developing mind the beginnings of a rational basis for 
the instinctive love and reverence he bears his mother. 

There is no advocacy here of instructing the young child in 
the physical details of conception. It is a general rule of all sex 
instruction to avoid physical details as far as possible. These 
details stir the vivid imagination of the young, and give rise to 
serious difficulties in the field of thought control. 

A mother reports finding an excellent instruction in a secular 
magazine. It reads in part as follows: 


“When God wants to send a little child into a home, He fits up, 
just beneath the mother’s heart, a snug nest not unlike the nests the 
birds live in. Then out of two tiny eggs the father and mother bring 
together in the nest a little child is hatched just like a little bird. But 
for months and months he lives in his nest in the mother’s body. 
The mother knows the little one is there, and loves him dearly. A 
part of all the food she eats goes to his nourishment. At last when the 
little one is too big to stay longer in the nest, the Doctor comes and 
helps to bring him out into the world.” 


The prudent parent will individualize his instruction, and 
answer all serious questions of the child in accord with his ca- 
pacity and his need. The child may be fully satisfied with an 
answer similar to the following: ‘“‘Baby comes from God. God 
sent with him an Angel, who will stay with baby, day and night, 
and watch over him to keep away danger.’”’ If the child presses 
the question further, the parent enlightens him regarding the 
relationship of parent and child much after the manner suggested 
above. It is wrong to turn a child away with a curt: “Children 
must not talk about such things.”” This repulse drives him to 
some street source of information; there he gets an answer laden 
with physical details and obscene terminology. The later dis- 
covery of the exact truth may prejudice the child against his par- 
ents, and make him suspect that the consciousness of guilt pre- 


vented them from telling the truth. 
Dr. Kirsch looks upon the stork story as an expedient through 


which parents shirk their duty. We think with him that the child 
should be told the truth from the very beginning. What need of 
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a fairy story? ‘The account that the child grows in a nest be- 
neath the heart of the mother and is then born amid pain, is so 
precious a story that no fairy tale could be half so beautiful.” 

Catholic tradition disapproves of the circuitous route of be- 
ginning with the ameeba and running up through flowers, insects, 
birds and mammals to man, as an approach to sex enlightenment. 
Dr. Cooper thinks flowers, birds and pets offer a better medium 
of instruction. He commends the knowledge derived from these 
sources as sufficient for the pre-adolescent years. Circumstances 
of a particular case may give warrant for a more direct approach. 
There is a fair measure of agreement with Cooper. Vermeersch, 
the eminent canonist, advocates illustrations from animals rather 
than from plant life. This is the approach adopted by Father 
Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap., who has written so well on this 
subject in his “Watchful Elders.”” The Irish author of “Quid 
Vobis Videtur?’’ supplements this approach with some incidents 
from the life of the Blessed Virgin and the birth of Christ. Father 
Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M.,?and Gatterer-Krus’ parallel the phenom- 
ena of conception, gestation and birth with incidents in the life 
of the Blessed Mother. These authors do not give an absolute 
answer to the question of proper procedure in this perplexing 
matter, but their works are a source of correct information for 
parents and provide them with models of instruction for children 
and adolescents. Priests and pastors do well to stimulate the 
circulation of these excellent and informative books and _ bro- 
chures. 

Certain principles are fundamental in all sexual enlightenment 
of the child and of the adolescents. The amount of sex informa- 
tion to be given to the young should be small: give children as 
little sex instruction as we must and as much training in chastity 
as we can. An adequate program of such instruction cannot be 
absolved in one or two lessons. A planned program will stress 
continuous spiritual training, character education, and health 
instruction. The mere bald statement of pathological or physi- 
ological facts is seldom productive of good results. Only too 
frequently pathologic emphasis immerses the subject in an atmos- 


? In “Youth’s Pathfinder” and ‘Plain Talks on Marriage.” 
4 “Educating to Purity.” 
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phere of vulgarity, if not of downright obscenity. Man, even 
though his nature has been corrupted, is yet made to the image 
and likeness of God. He is an idealist, and mere physiological 
facts do not feed his hunger for the ideal. 

There must be progressive moral guidance and hygienic instruc- 
tion. Dr. Exner’s comparison of the proven chastity of the Cath- 
olic priesthood with the materialism of socialist and Nietzschean 
philosophy convinces him that there are no known limits to the 
control of sexual passion. ‘‘With sufficient moral incentive,”’ 
he writes, ‘“‘any passion may be controlled.”” Dr. Walsh instances 
cleanliness of the sex organs as a powerful factor in the prevention 
of bad habits. Parents have the duty of teaching even the young- 
est child the need of such cleanliness. 

Sex instruction, without stress upon the incentives to chastity, 
is a positive peril. Especially is this true in dealing with the 
adolescent, where in the very nature of the case a franker treat- 
ment and discussion of physical details becomes necessary. We 
may justly say that it is part of God’s plan that at this period 
of life the boy and the girl feel more intensely an attraction for 
the opposite sex and become curious about sex matters. The 
prudent parent or teacher will impress upon the troubled mind 
of the adolescent that a knowledge of the mysteries of sex is not 
wrong—that there is nothing shameful about sex, marriage and 
birth. These are but phases of a divinely appointed plan by 
which God associates a man and a woman with Himself in the 
sublime and sacred work of creating a new human being. This 
plan, and the clear knowledge of it on the part of those prepared 
by nature for taking part in it, is not wrong. He who abuses that 
knowledge and attempts to frustrate the plan does wrong—a 
wrong that is irreparable in the physical sense. The Gospel 
story of the Incarnation makes it clear that the Immaculate 
Mother of God was instructed in these matters. 

The beginnings of this more realistic instruction are properly 
given to the pre-adolescent. Before the advent of puberty the 
child should be informed about the physical side of marriage. 
This is difficult but essential. It is also the point at which to in- 
struct him or her about the nature and the dangers of solitary sin. 
The mother may and should at this point speak frankly to the girl 
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about menstruation; the father to the boy about seminal emis- 
sions, making it clear that nocturnal emissions are not harmful 
and not sinful in themselves. Modern heresies about marriage 
make it imperative that the ideals of Christian marriage as a 
Sacrament, with special emphasis upon its unity, its sanctity, 
and its indissolubility, be given to our growing boys and girls, 
lest they be misled by the sophisms of modern so-called sex ethics. 

The adolescent must be made to understand, perhaps earlier 
to-day than in any previous age, that the sex act with its accom- 
panying pleasure is designed for the generation of children, and by 
God’s restriction is allowed only in the married state. We may 
give him also the rational basis, lead him to see that right order 
demands this restriction; without this restriction sexual promis- 
cuity and solitary indulgence would lead to the collapse of the 
home, the neglect and abandonment of children, and the eventual 
ruin of the human race. There is a danger in allowing the adoles- 
cent to rationalize the Catholic position; he may be defeated in 
argument by the devotee of the modern sex morality, or rather 
immorality. His failure to support his position with convincing 
argument may sap his very moral foundation, almost before he 
is aware. High ideals and a strict moral imperative are a much 
surer safeguard to the adolescent. 

There is to-day a definite revolt against the ideal, a conscious 
lowering of standards, a theoretical admission of the impotence 
of the spirit, and an abject surrender to the demands of the flesh. 
We face a crisis. ‘The chief characteristic of this crisis,’’ says 
Dr. Geis, ‘‘is the conscious and deliberate attempt to discredit 
the Christian ideal of marriage and to brush aside the traditional 
sex morality as outmoded and imcompatible with modern life.”’ 
The Catholic educator must make the adolescent boy or girl see 
the vital difference between Christian ethics and the ethics of 
naturalism. The latter makes the sex appetite purely a concern 
of the individual, but Christian ethics invests that appetite with 
a supra-individual character. 

The prudent instructor will not stress the pleasure associated 
with sexual acts. “Under present conditions,” declares Dr. 
Kirsch,* “it is doubtful whether this knowledge will be kept from 


* “Sex Education and Training in Chastity.” 
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the young for any length of time.’’ The adolescent may and 
should know that sexual pleasure may not be sought for its own 
sake. To seek this pleasure for itself without regard to the end 
for which God intends it, is an abominable evil, hateful alike to 
God and man. This seeking, or the surrender of oneself to the 
pleasure if it arises without being sought, is a grievous sin. One 
must consequently avoid the danger of causing this pleasure and 
consenting to it. 

Give the adolescent to know of the heavy burden of family 
life, of the dangers of motherhood, of the difficulties involved in 
rearing children, if you will, and tell him that God offers the sex 
instinct as an incentive to perpetuate the human race in the face 
of these hardships and these hazards. But do not depend upon 
this rationalization to keep him pure. His faith accepts the 
teaching of the Church. This teaching gives him a rich heritage 
of high ideals. This teaching has the sanction of the strong moral 
imperative with which Christian ethics preserves the sanctity of 
the exercise of the sex instinct. His teaching Mother, the 
Church, bids the adolescent to expect warfare and to prepare for 
it, to confide not in himself as sufficient unto himself but to mis- 
trust self and confide in the grace of God, and above all to make 
use of the means of grace, prayer and the Sacraments. 

A proper regimen is a great help towards purity. Knowledge 
does not solve the difficulty; mere information does not make a 
man chaste. Strenuous exercise and interest in games is an out- 
let for the vigor of youth. Plenty of outdoor play and the pur- 
suit of hobbies render the contraction of bad sex habits unlikely. 
Anything that makes for physical and mental health is an aid to 
purity. There is a natural prophylaxis, but best of all is the 
supernatural prophylaxis of prayer and grace. Give the child 
an understanding of what Father Faber calls “the divine energy 
of the Sacraments.’’ The frequent reception of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist will protect his high ideals, the fruitage of paren- 
tal instruction, against all assault. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Self-Murder 


It is not surprising that in this age of moral and intellectual chaos the 
sanctity and inviolability of life itself should be in jeopardy. One of the 
most alarming symptoms of this retrogression towards barbarism is the 
ever-increasing number of suicides. Here statistics speak with appalling 
forcefulness. They are for England and Wales only: 


Actual Attempted 
Year Suicides Suicides 
1930 4972 3053 
1931 5092 3115 
1932 5657 3299 
1933 5543 3354 


A former editor of the leading Catholic weekly in England used fre- 
quently to impress on the clergy the need of special instruction and 
warning against suicide. The need is a pressing one, for, though 
statistics show that the incidence of suicide is not so high among 
Catholics, it nevertheless happens that from time to time any com- 
placency that we may feel inclined to give way to receives a rude shock. 
No doubt when the self-murderer is a person of some position, humane 
coroner’s juries invariably arrive at the conclusion that the poor man or 
woman was of “unsound mind” at the time of the deed. It may well be 
assumed that reason was indeed somewhat clouded, for it is eternally 
true that ‘no man ever hateth his own flesh” (Eph., v. 29). Hence, 
whenever a man lays violent hands on his life, it may be presumed that 
something has snapped. But how far is a suicide responsible? Are not 
many such acts prepared for, planned and carried out, one would say, 
in cold blood and with the utmost determination? 

It would be a good thing if, while avoiding every symptom of mor- 
bidity, priests did sometimes speak on this gruesome subject, were it 
only in order to make sure that our own people have sound views on the 
point. The principles are clear and can never be subject to change or 
uncertainty. Suicide is, in a sense, a sin against nature, inasmuch as it 
is a sin against the love we owe to our own selves. An instinct urges us 
to avoid all that could imperil the continuance of our existence. The 
suicide goes against that instinct of nature, which, of course, has been 
put in us by the Author of our being. Suicide is an act of injustice 
towards the society, the nation, the family to which a man belongs. 
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Man is essentially a part of a whole. He can never be entirely inde- 
pendent. He needs others to make his life secure and pleasant; hence, 
distributive justice demands that even as he takes a very great deal out 
of the common store, so to speak, so he should put something back into 
it. But—and this is the supreme reason why suicide is so odious a 
crime—life is given by God alone, and is therefore at all times subject to 
His dominion: “T will kill and I will make to live’ (Deut., xxxii. 39). 
The suicide usurps a right which is not his. He acts like a soldier who 
deserts his post. From the Christian point of view there is something 
particularly appalJing in the crime of suicide, inasmuch as it implies 
man’s death in the very act of one of the gravest sins. The suicide, at 
least as we judge (and we can hardly judge otherwise), makes it impos 
sible even for grace to touch him at the last. Yet, even here we must 
not prejudge, for we cannot peer into the mystery of death. There is a 
striking story in the life of the Curé d’Ars which is to the point. One 
day, as he came out of his church, the holy man stopped to speak to a 
lady whom he had never seen in his life just these words: ‘There is time 
enough between the parapet and the water.” The lady was in despair 
because her husband had thrown himself from a bridge into the river 
below. Yet, in the few instants between life and death he was given 
grace to make an act of contrition, and that fact was revealed to the holy 
Curé. But what of those who have little or no faith and no habits of 
prayer? 

Suicide is sometimes described as an honorable, and even a courageous, 
act. It is nothing of the kind. What has the appearance of courage is 
in reality sheer cowardice. True, even to the suicide death must be 
supremely repugnant, but as the real or imaginary evils that weigh on 
his mind seem to him worse than death itself, he chooses death as the 
lesser evil. Surely to act in this way is not the conduct of a courageous 
man! Nor is it the act of a wise or prudent man. It can never be wise 
to rush into the unknown. Even if a man merely wonders whether there 
is a hereafter of either bliss or woe, it is an act of folly to take a step 
which is irretrievable. Moreover, the suicide brings shame, or at least 
unenviable notoriety, upon his family, and causes unutterable pain to 
those who loved and cherished him. Our life comes from God and re- 
mains His, for He is “the king for whom all things live” (Regem cus 
omnia vivunt). We are like soldiers on duty: we cannot leave our post 
until our King relieves us. 


Mysticism and Contemplation 


On this subject of perennial interest, Gregorianum (fasc. IV, 1936) has 
an article by one of the professors at the French Seminary in Rome. 
The writer compares the ascetical and the mystical life, and concludes 
that in greater or lesser measure the life of every Christian has a mystical 
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character, inasmuch as the Christian life includes, as an essential 
and dominant element, an impulse from outside to which the soul 
responds or reacts through the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, which are an 
integral part of the supernatural equipment of every soul in grace. 
The Gifts render the soul prompte mobilis ab inspiratione divina—that is, 
prompt to react to the influence of the Holy Ghost. That action, 
normally at least, begins very gradually, but it is always at work, in the 
sense that it moves, or impels, until by degrees the soul becomes aware 
that it is being led. Then it makes the blissful discovery thus described 
by St. Paul: “‘Whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God” (Rom., viii. 14). 

The word “mystical” should raise no alarm. After all, it only points 
to the essentially “‘mysterious’’ manner in which God works in the soul. 
Every Christian life is a mystical life, inasmuch as it depends on the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, for all Christians are called to be children of 
God and, hereafter, to a state where God shall be “‘all in all’’—not only 
in the great Saints, but in us all. Is it any wonder that all should be 
given in this world the means by which their gradual transformation is 
to be brought about? It is only a question of degree or intensity, for 
plus et minus non mutant speciem. 

Where confusion comes in is that far too commonly mysticism is con- 
fused with contemplation. Now, it is a fact that there are innumerable 
lives which are characterized by mysticism—that is, by the Holy Ghost 
guiding and illumining the soul, and the soul submitting to His motions 
more or less consciously—but from which mystical or infused contempla- 
tion is absent. In a sense all contemplation, like all grace, is infused, for 
we can do no good action but by the impulse of grace. But with the 
help of ordinary grace we are all able to contemplate divine things in a 
natural, human way, for such contemplation is well within the limits of 
reason illumined by faith. Infused mystical contemplation differs 
totally from ordinary contemplation, not in that it is not exercised 
through the same faculties, but in that the mode differs specifically. It 
comes through the Gifts, but that which gives it its special character is 
not due to the Gifts but to a special outpouring of grace; but since it is 
not properly speaking a miraculous grace, it is readily granted wherever 
it finds the ground suitably prepared. In what does this infused con- 
templation consist? It can only be a special illumination, lighting up 
the very depths of the soul, thus enabling it, as it were, both to see God 
at work and to be aware of His action within itself, to such an extent 
that those who have experienced it call it a touch of God, a vision of 
God—though, needless to say, they have not seen, and no one in this 
world can ever see, God as He really is. Mystical contemplation is a 
special grace, one specifically distinct from the mystical life of which it 
is a special phenomenon. Mysticism—that is, a certain element of 
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passivity, the urge and pressure of the Holy Ghost on the soul, the soul’s 
drift forward and upward, received and felt through the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost—belongs to the spiritual life de jure, and in varying degrees. 
Mystical contemplation is an illumination of the soul—a stirring of the 
will or heart, which is doubly infused in the sense, firstly, in which every- 
thing in the spiritual life is bestowed by God, and secondly, because 
such illuminations are granted by God with complete freedom, and 
though we may prepare ourselves for them, we can never strictly merit 
them. But that the practice of the Christian life—and, I would add, a 
personal devotion to the Holy Ghost and to His Gifts—normally lead up 
to it, is made abundantly clear by numerous and striking texts of Holy 
Scripture: “He that doth the truth cometh to the light’’ (John, iii. 21). 
“If you continue in My word, . . . you shall know the truth” (John, 
viii. 31, 32). “‘He that loveth Me, shall be loved of My Father; and I 
will love him, and will manifest Myself to him’ (John, xiv. 21). 


Intrinsic and Extrinsic Indissolubility of Marriage 


In the fourth fascicle of Ephemerides Theologice Lovanienses an 
American priest, W. R. O’Connor, discusses at some length the question 
of what constitutes the ultimate reason of the absolute indissolubility of 
a ratified marriage once it is consummated. That such a marriage, and 
such a one alone, is indissoluble is beyond discussion. There is a two- 
fold indissolubility, namely, an intrinsic and an extrinsic one. Every 
valid marriage is intrinsically indissoluble, because it cannot be broken 
by the mutual consent of the contracting parties. A marriage is ex- 
trinsically indissoluble, if there is no authority with power to pronounce a 
sentence of dissolution. A marriage that is both sacramental and con- 
summated has this twofold indissolubility. But what is the last reason 
of this indissolubility? It cannot be solely because of the Sacrament, 
because a valid, sacramental marriage may be dissolved by the Pope to 
allow either or both parties to enter religion; nor can it be consummation 
alone, for a consummated marriage, if it is not a sacramental one, may 
be dissolved by the Pauline privilege. What then is there in the con- 
junction of these two conditions that causes absolute indissolubility? 
The author, after discussing Billot’s opinion, states his own. We must 
look for the ultimate reason of this absolute extrinsic as well as intrinsic 
indissolubility in the ‘power of the keys.” But this by no means 
signifies that the extrinsic indissolubility of a marriage ratum et con- 
summatum is only of ecclesiastical law, and is simply due to the fact that 
the Church binds it. Just as any other marriage—except a ratified and 
consummated one—may be dissolved by divine law consequent on the 
exercise of the power of the keys, so is a ratified and consummated 
marriage also extrinsically indissoluble by divine law consequent on the 
same power of the keys, but exercised now not to loose, but to bind. All 
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true marriages are by divine law inirinsically indissoluble, and the law 
admits of no exception. There are circumstances in which a marriage 
that is ratum but not consummatum, is extrinsically dissoluble by the 
power of the keys (e.g., in favor of religious profession) ; a marriage that 
is ratum et consummatum is extrinsically indissoluble de jure divino, be- 
cause it has been bound by the power of the keys both on account of its 
symbolism and because Christ restored marriage to its primitive con- 
dition, when there could be no question of either intrinsic or extrinsic 
dissolubility. 


Brevities 


Among the articles in the Civilia Cattolica of December 19 there is a 
first instalment of a particularly interesting paper on what might be 
called the Chaplains’ Department in the great Christian fleet which de- 
feated the Turks at Lepanto. That battle was the climax of a whole 
series of campaigns, the most important of which was that between 
1570-1572. There was a considerable number of priests and other 
ecclesiastics with the fleet, among them being eight Jesuits on whose 
hitherto unpublished letters and diaries this paper is based. The 
promised aid of Spain—a Spanish fleet—and even the Papal galleys 
were so slow in coming that the Venetian armada was forced to waste a 
whole year, with the result that over twenty thousand men died of 
disease, both among the rowers and the combatants. All that time the 
Jesuits were most active, both in the galley to which each of them had 
been assigned and in other ships as well. Almost the whole fleet re- 
ceived the Sacraments. 

The same issue of the Civilia also discusses the proximate causes of the 
Civil War in Spain. The article tallies with all that has been said on this 
subject in the December and January issues of this REVIEW. 

Revue Liturgique et Monastique of Maredsous always provides good 
reading for the lover of the Liturgy. The articles are invariably sub- 
stantial and instructive, but the chief object of the Review is to point 
out what may be called the ‘“‘prayer value” of the Liturgy. The 
December issue has an excellent devotional paper on the Mystery of 
Christmas and an even more useful one on the Epiphany, a feast which 
many people do not sufficiently appreciate. The author of the paper 
calls it ‘‘the feast of the Church,” inasmuch as on this day, in the person 
of the Wise Men, we were all called to the light of the faith which shines 
so brightly within the Church. 

One of the most remarkable articles I have come across in the foreign 
press on the recent dynastic crisis in England appeared in the December 
27 issue of Schénere Zukunft. After paying a magnificent tribute to the 
enormous prestige of the British Crown far beyond the boundaries of 
the Empire, the writer points to the ultimate cause of the crisis, namely, 
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the remnant of sound moral feeling among the ordinary people of Eng- 
land, and the conscious or unconscious sense of what is right and seemly 
in the head of a State. In the words of Mr. Baldwin, “the throne is 
greater than the man.”” It must be said that, in the last analysis, King 
Edward VIII went on a moral issue. No one wishes to judge or condemn 
him. We cannot read a man’s conscience. But the great mass of the 
British people and the Empire rebelled at the idea of allowing any dim- 
ming of the prestige of royalty. Hence, we have seen the paradox of 
one of the most deservedly popular kings that ever wore England’s 
crown having to lay it down in order that its prestige might suffer no 
diminution. 

La Vie Intellectuelle of December 25 has a well-documented and in- 
teresting paper entitled ‘Jesus Preached in the Synagogues.” P. 
Bonsiren is an authority on the Jewish question. In this paper he 
describes Israel’s new attitude towards Jesus. Alas, so far the Jews are 
willing to admire the man Jesus, but they will not see in Him the 
promised Christ. 

In the December 1 issue of La Vie Spirituelle, Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange 
compares the terminology of the mystics with that of the professional 
theologian. The eminent Dominican divine rightly points out that there 
is no real difference in the language of the true mystics and of the 
Scholastic theologian, though the former often use words which are 
either hyperbolic or allegorical, so that they have to be, as it were, 
translated and reduced to their proper dimensions by the Scholastic. It 
is important that priests should know these two terminologies, says the 
writer, “for it is impossible to perceive the true meaning of the language 
of the mystics if we cannot explain it theologically, and, on the other 
hand, we do not realize the full sublimity of theology if we are ignorant 
of its affinity with mysticism.” 








Answers to Questions 


Concerning Services of Good Friday and Holy Saturday 


Question: (1) Is it permissible in a city parish in which a choir and a 
number of priests are available to celebrate the Mass of the Presanctified 
on Good Friday without singing, that is, a Low Mass rather than the 
usual High Mass? 

(2) Is it permissible on Holy Saturday morning for one priest to 
begin the services by simply going to the altar and reading the Prophe- 
cies, and another at a somewhat later hour to perform all the ceremonies 
prescribed by the Liturgy for the morning, including all the blessings 
and the celebration of the Mass? 

(3) Provided, as seems apparent, that question 2 must be answered 
in the negative, would the carrying out of such an order in the Holy 
Saturday services entail the violation of a prescriptive or a directive 
rubric? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Generally speaking, the ceremonies of the three last 
days of Holy Week are to be conducted solemnly, that is, with 
deacon and subdeacon in all parishes where the solemn services are 
possible. The simplified form of services outlined in the Me- 
moriale Rituum of Pope Benedict XIII, the regulations of which 
are incorporated into the Baltimore Ceremonial, was published for 
the benefit of small parish churches where there are not three 
priests to conduct solemn services. Our correspondent asks 
whether the simplified form of services can be employed where 
there are a number of priests in the parish. What does he mean 
by a number of priests? Three, four or five? Supposing that 
there are three or more priests in a parish, are they actually free at 
the time of the services or do they have duties to attend to at that 
time? If they are free, the Church certainly obliges them to take 
part in the services. The Church wants the priests to exhort the 
lay people to attend the services of Holy Week, and the best way 
to exhort others is to give a good example. Sapient: pauca! 

On Holy Saturday all the ceremonies of that day are to be per- 
formed by one and the same priest, as is evident from the rubrics 
of the Missal. In looking through the volumes of Decrees and 


Decisions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, we found that in 
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one instance the same Sacred Congregation approved of an ancient 
custom of a diocese in which another priest, distinct from the one 
who performed the rest of the ceremonies of Holy Saturday, came 
out to bless the new fire and the incense, but it did not permit him 
to go up the aisle of the church for the ‘‘Lumen Christi’ ceremony 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 2684 ad 8; November 12, 1831). 

Lastly our correspondent inquires whether the dividing up of 
the ceremonies between two priests on Holy Saturday, and for 
that matter on any other of the last three days of Holy Week, is 
violating a prescriptive or obligatory rule or merely a directive 
rule. It is evident that the ordering of the divine services of the 
Sacred Liturgy cannot be left to each one’s discretion; otherwise 
there cannot be uniformity in this important matter. Wherefore, 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites has repeatedly insisted that the 
rubrics of the liturgical books be observed to the letter, and that 
no varying practices are tolerated. If the rubrics themselves 
indicate that a choice is permitted (saying, for instance, that cer- 
tain prayers may be recited or chanted, that certain prayers may 
be said at the option of the priest, etc.), it is evident that one is 
free to do as one pleases. Otherwise the rule is that neither varia- 
tions of ceremonies nor additions or suppressions of prayers in the 
Sacred Liturgy are permitted. 


Genuflection at Main Altar by Priest Going to Say Mass at a 
Side Altar 

Question: Please answer in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
in full the rules about genuflecting to the main altar when going to a side 
altar to celebrate Mass. Does it mean that one should genuflect only if 
one passes by the middle of the altar? I have noticed that some genu- 
flect to the main altar even when not passing the middle of the main 
altar on their way to a side altar down the aisle on the same side as the 
sacristy. Would it make a difference if the Blessed Sacrament were 


exposed at the time? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The rubrics of the Roman Missal (Ritus servandus in 
celebratione Missz, tit. II, n. 1) direct the priest who comes out of 
the sacristy to say Mass at a side altar to genuflect on one knee 
when passing before the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. He does 
not remove his biretta. If he passes before an altar where the 
priest is at the Elevation of the Mass, he is to kneel down and not 
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rise until after the elevation of the chalice. If he passes by an- 
other altar where the priest is between the Consecration and 
Communion, he is not to genuflect unless he knows before ap- 
proaching that this part of the Mass is going on. He is not to 
stop and look to find out (Sacred Congregation of Rites, May 20, 
1904; Decreta Authentica, n. 4135). A priest who passes before 
the altar on which the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, genuflects on 
both knees, takes off the biretta, bows, and then puts on the 
biretta (if carrying the chalice; otherwise he keeps his head un- 
covered until out of sight of the Blessed Sacrament). If the priest 
passes the altar of the Blessed Sacrament while Holy Communion 
is being distributed, he kneels on both knees, takes off the biretta, 
and bows. The rubrics suppose that the priest passes directly in 
front of the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. Wherefore, he does 
not genuflect if he comes out of the sacristy and goes down the 
aisle to the side altar on the side on which the sacristy is located. 


Chimes in Churches 

Question: Please state whether or not there is anything in Canon 
Law forbidding chimes in the church. I have found nothing, although 
some one told me there is such a prohibition. If the chimes are attached 
to the organ, they seem to be part of the organ and may be played at 
appropriate times, as at weddings, before and after Mass, etc. 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: The rubrics of the Roman Missal require that at 
certain parts of the Mass a small bell be sounded to draw the 
attention of the congregation to the important parts of the Mass. 
Gongs in place of the small bell have been prohibited by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites (Decreta Auth., n. 4000). It is 
evident from that prohibition that the Church insists on the 
rubrics of the Missal which speak of a small bell, and conse- 
quently chimes in place of the small bell are not to be used in 
church. There is no Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
in reference to organ chimes. The playing of these chimes would 
come under the general regulations as to the times and occasions 
when the organ is not to be played. 


Concerning Bequest of Mass Stipends 


Question: By last will and testament a certain party left a large sum 
of money, say $40,000, to a religious community for Holy Masses with 
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the understanding that the stipend for each Mass be one dollar, but 
without restricting the time within which the obligation is to be satisfied. 
The religious community decided upon the following plan to satisfy the 
obligation. The money is invested; the yearly income is used for Mass 
stipends and charged against the original sum. If, for instance, the 
money is invested at 5%, the revenue of the first year is $2000. Accord- 
ingly two thousand Masses are said, and $2000 deducted from the origi- 
nal sum, leaving $38,000. It is evident that, according to this plan, the 
community takes a stipend of two dollars for each Mass. Is this pro- 
cedure lawful, or are Holy Masses to be said both for the full amount of 
the original sum and for the full amount of the revenue derived there- 


from? 

Another problem in regard to the same legacy is this. At least part of 
the $40,000 was invested in securities selected for their high rate of in- 
come rather than their safety. During the years of depression some of 
these securities have fallen far below par or purchasing price. May the 


loss be charged against the legacy? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: If there are no other details in the bequest for 
Masses, the only obligation which the community has is to say the 
forty thousand Masses. The fact that there was a gain of in- 
terest from the money invested has nothing to do with the num- 
ber of Masses which are to be said. Since the time in which the 
obligation was to be fulfilled has been left to the discretion of the 
beneficiary of the bequest, the latter may determine the number 
of Masses to be said yearly until all forty thousand have been 
said. Canon 829 states that once the offerings for Masses have 
come into the possession of the one who has assumed the obliga- 
tion to say the Masses, he is bound to say all the Masses, even 
though the money offered for them is lost without the fault of the 
one who assumed the obligation. It does not matter how the 
money was lost, whether through bad investment, theft, fire, or in 
any other way. The Code of Canon Law in the Canon cited 
above allows of no exceptions; it holds the one who received the 
money and assumed the obligation absolutely responsible for the 
Masses. When our correspondent speaks about the loss entailed 
through bonds, shares of stock, etc., which have depreciated in 
value below the original sum of money invested, he has in mind the 
regulations concerning foundation Masses. When a testator be- 
queathes a certain sum of money to a church or an ecclesiastical 
corporation with the condition that a certain number of Masses 
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be said annually, monthly, etc., for ever or for a long period of 
time, the stipends to be taken from the interest of the money, it 
may happen that without anyone’s fault the investment is wiped 
out or so diminished in value that there are no stipends or in- 
sufficient ones to comply with the obligations imposed by the 
testator. In most cases of this kind recourse to the Holy See is 
the only remedy. In the case of the so-called manual stipends 
where a certain sum of money is given either by a living person or 
by last will, the question of subsequent loss of all or part of the 
money is not considered by the Church, for, as we saw, Canon 829 
absolutely holds the receiver of such stipends responsible for the 
Masses, even though he lost the money without his fault. 


Christmas Midnight Mass in Religious Non-Parochial 
Churches 


Question: Please explain the law of the Church concerning midnight 
Mass on Christmas in non-parochial churches of Religious. In certain 
quarters assertions are made to the effect that the Religious may indeed 
have for their own community a midnight Mass in their churches, but 
they may not admit the public. Even Augustine in his “Commentary 
on Canon Law,” vol. IV, p. 167, seems to say that in churches of Re- 
ligious which are not parish churches the doors must be locked against 
the public during the midnight Mass. What is the law on the point? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 821, § 2, states that the conventual and the 
parochial Mass can be begun at midnight on Christmas. Con- 
ventual churches are those where the canonical hours of the 
Divine Office are recited by a community of Religious; also 
churches where a Chapter of Canons (cathedral, collegiate) per- 
forms the Divine Office after the manner of a community exercise. 
In the United States there are no such Chapters of Canons. 
These conventual churches of Religious, exempt or non-exempt 
organizations, have the same right by law on Christmas as the 
parish churches, as is evident from the text of the law. Father 
Augustine confuses matters in his ‘‘Commentary,’’ vol. IV, pp. 
165-168 (edition 1925), when he speaks of Religious having mid- 
night Mass in their churches, and states that they must close the 
doors against all outsiders. The Decrees of 1908 and 1909 to 
which Father Augustine refers have nothing to do with the 
churches of Religious who perform the Divine Office; they speak 
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of the chapels or semi-public oratories of religious houses and 
other ecclesiastical institutions. Though there was a regulation 
in one of those Decrees (Holy Office, November 26, 1908) to keep 
the doors locked against outsiders when they had Mass on Christ- 
mas night in the semi-public oratories, the Code of Canon Law, in 
Canon 821, § 3, simply states that in the semi-public oratories one 
or three Masses may be celebrated at midnight and Holy Com- 
munion be given to all who assist, and all these fulfill the obliga- 
tion of hearing Mass. That is the present-day rule. The Code 
supersedes the former Decrees, and it is difficult to understand 
why Ayrinhac (‘‘Legislation on the Sacraments,” p. 117) says that 
the rule to say Mass januis clausis in the semi-public oratories 
holds under the present law. In the Decree of the Holy Office of 
August 1, 1907, which granted the general permission to have 
midnight Mass in the chapels of Religious and other institutions, 
nothing was said about other people assisting besides the com- 
munity or inmates of the institutions. In the following year the 
Holy See was asked whether the Decree of 1907 permitted the 
midnight Mass etiam apertis oratoriorum januis, and the answer 
was ‘‘no.”’ The Code of Canon Law did not put into Canon 821, 
§ 3, any clause about locking the doors; it could have done it with 
the addition of two words. 


Various Points on the Rubrics of the Mass.—Catechetical 
Instruction 

Question: Please answer in your REviEw the following questions: 

(1) May the Mass be interrupted towards the end (say, some time 
after the Communion), for a sermon by the celebrant? If so, just when? 

(2) Ifa pastor celebrates three Masses on Christmas Day, how late 
may the second Mass be begun—for instance, if dawn breaks at 7 
o'clock? 

(3) May colored vigil lights containing lighted vigil lights made of at 
least 51% beeswax be added to the two or six candles on the altar at 
Mass or Benediction for solemnity’ sake? 

(4) How gravely does Canon 1332 bind a pastor? May he follow 
custom in the locality when the instructions are not given? May he 
await explicit instruction from the bishop before he is obliged to carry 
out the precepts of the Canon? 

(5) Do Decrees 217 and 218 of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more in regard to time and manner of catechizing children still bind? 
Are we obliged to have Catechism for children every Sunday, the so- 
called Sunday school? Are we obliged to teach children attending pub- 
lic schools Catechism at extra periods besides? PASTOR. 
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Answer: (1) The regular time for the sermon at Mass is after 
the Gospel. A short sermon is permitted after the consumption 
of the Precious Blood before the Postcommunion, not only at 
First Communion of children but also for any other reason 
(Decree, April 16, 1853; Decreta Authentica, n. 3009). 

(2) Concerning the second Mass on Christmas in parish 
churches, the rule is that it may not be begun before dawn 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 2520). After dawn, the hour can be 
arranged for the convenience of the people. 

(3) The number of candles for Holy Mass is regulated by the 
rubrics of the sacred liturgy, and it is not permitted to add more 
candles or the so-called vigil lights. During the Exposition and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament at least twelve wax candles 
must be burning, and more are allowed; wherefore, it is permis- 
sible to have such vigil lights at these functions. 

(4) Canon 1332 speaks of catechism instruction for all the 
people, adults and children; Canon 1344, § 1, speaks of a sermon 
at one of the Masses on Sundays and Holydays of obligation. 
From what we have observed in various places and churches, it 
seems that catechism instruction in the sense of Canon 1332 has 
never become universal in the United States. Some dioceses 
have prescribed a system of instruction in Christian Doctrine at 
all the Masses on Sundays, so that in three or four years the 
Creed, the Commandments and the Sacraments are covered. In 
that manner more people are reached than if there was just one 
instruction in Christian Doctrine on Sundays outside of the 
Masses. The pastors must be guided by the orders of the 
Ordinary, and if they can do something over and above what the 
Ordinary prescribes to teach people the knowledge of religion, 
God will bless them for their efforts. 

(5) The Third Council of Baltimore is in harmony with the 
general regulations of the Church, which insist on a thorough 
training of the children in Christian Doctrine. The time and 
place for such instruction must be arranged according to circum- 
stances. In many parishes the pastor cannot be expected per- 
sonally to conduct the instruction of the children, nor can any 
priest who has to remain fasting all forenoon on Sunday and be on 
his feet for hours. The main thing is to see that the children are 
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properly instructed, and that all priests in parish work take an 
active interest in this important work. Each priest in his own 
parish can best know when he can get the children for instruction. 
The need of that training is so evident that it is useless to dilate 
on it. One great difficulty is to overcome the indifference of 
many a lukewarm Catholic parent. Without any codperation 
from the home, it will be almost impossible for the priest and 
others assisting him in the religious instruction to get good results. 


STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Communications from Our Readers 


Dispensations to ‘‘Pauperes”’ 


Reverend Editors: 

After reading with keen delight the articles written by Father Woy- 
wod, Father Burke, and Sacerdos, I decided not only to be a benevolent 
reader, but also an active participant. Therefore, I am sending here- 
with a few of my personal reflections and select passages of prominent 
theologians. ‘‘Justitia in suo cuique tribuendo cernitur.” 

Questio: Can the diocesan chancery justly claim a share in a marriage 
fee freely paid to a pastor who has received for the said marriage a dis- 
pensation “in forma pauperum”’? 

Responsio: My answer is ‘‘yes,”’ and it is based on the following: 

(1) Whenever money is paid by the contracting parties, the Ordinary 
must always be considered an interested party. 

(2) The bishop granted the dispensation “in forma pauperum,” but 
did not thereby dispense with the obligation to pay. The obligation to 
pay first for services rendered remains always in force, and should be 
met whenever possible. 

(3) No offering should be acceptable without the payment of fee first. 
(Fundatur in hoc: principium justitiz supersedit principium caritatis. 
In common parlance, put first things first, and meet a just obligation 
before making any offering.) 

(4) The Ordinary originally was and always remains an interested 
party, and should be informed by the pastor not only of the original 
state of facts (e.g., de paupertate) on which the Ordinary granted the 
dispensation ‘‘in forma pauperum,” but also of any and all altered 
states of facts. This procedure will eliminate concealment of any kind, 
and remove the occasion or temptation for private arrangements on the 
part of pastor and alleged pauper. 

(5) The Ordinary should not be placed at a disadvantage. When the 
total fee is not obtainable, an equitable adjustment should be made 
between Ordinary and pastor. 

(6) Financial problems require pragmatic solutions. Whenever 
money comes into the picture, the manner, the form, or the circum- 
stances are wholly secondary. Any other solution would lead to endless 
discussion, confusion, and unnecessary and fine distinctions. 

(7) Ex articulo Patris Woywod, Canon 1056 states: “With the ex- 
ception of a small charge for the necessary expenses of the chancery 
office in dispensations which are not issued ‘in forma pauperum,’ the 
local Ordinaries and their officials cannot demand any gain on the occa- 
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sion of the concession of a dispensation, unless the Holy See shall have 
explicitly given them this right. If they nevertheless exact such profit, 
they are bound to make restitution. All customs contrary to this Canon 
are condemned. 

“In the use of the faculties granted by the Holy Office and the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments for marriage dispensations, the Ordinary 
is told to collect from the parties who are able to pay an ‘equa et congrua 
oblatio’ according to the practice that has long since been in vogue in the 
Diocesan Curias. These taxes should be lowered or altogether dis- 
pensed with for reason of the poverty of the petitioners or other just 
reasons, according to the discretion and conscience of the Ordinary. 

“The Ordinary has the obligation to collect the taxes, and therefore the 
pastors have the duty to be conscientious in their applications for dispensa- 
tions for the poor.” 

(8) Vermeersch et Creusen dicunt (“Epit. Jur. Can.,” I, § 549): 
“Prestationes fidelium ad pastorem sustentandum aliz sunt obligatoriz, 
aliz libere. Illas taxat Concilium provinciale vel coetus episcoporum 
(c. 1507, §1) aut imponit consuetudo legitime prescripta; posteriores a 
sola fidelium beneficentia pendent. 

‘“‘Ad prestationes obligatorias parochus ius strictum habet (c. 463, 
§ 1), et quia occasione cultus divini celebrandi aut administrationis 
sacramentorum tribuuntur, tura stole vocantur. Immo licet paroeciale 
aliquod officium, 7.e., parochi proprium, ab alio fuerit expletum, pre- 
stationes tamen parocho cedunt, nisi de contraria offerentium voluntate 
certo constet circa summam que taxam excedit’’ (ibid., § 2). 

“Quod ad oblationes liberas valet principium: Parochus habet inten- 
tionem in iure fundatam in perceptione omnium oblationum que fiunt 
intra limites suze parcecie. Cui iuris presumptioni prevalet intentio 
offerentium que directe vel indirecte manifestari potest, v.g., expressa 
manifestatione, consuetudine, vel statutis legitimis.”’ 

(9) Capello (‘‘De matr.,” § 289): “‘Taxa stricte dicta est summa pro 
quolibet impedimento determinata, independenter a conditione eco- 
nomica oratorum. 

“Componenda est summa pecunie, ab oratoribus solvenda, propor- 
tionata tum eorum fortune seu divitiis, tum nature impedimenti, tum 
gravitati cause ob quam petitur dispensatio, quz pro arbitrio S. Sedis in 
pia opera impenditur; ideoque rationen habet eleemosyne. 

“4... .S8i sunt pauperes, solvitur sola taxa. 

“5. In supputatione facienda, sumi debent que ab utraque parte actu 
possidentur, detractis debitis aliisque oneribus. Ratio quoque habenda 
est hereditatis ad quam ius habeatur, et industriz seu officii lucrosi quod 
exercetur. Fortune iure sperate pro medietate estimarisolent. Siuna 
pars sit acatholica, catholice tantum bona attenduntur. 

““Normz communes (46) hoc statuunt: ‘Ordinarii, secreto percontati 
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parochos, que vera sit oratorum conditio, significabunt in singulis 
casibus, agaturne de paupere aut quasi-paupere, ideoque competatne 
ipsis ius ad plenam aut dimidiatam condonationem taxationis, onerata 
utriusque partis conscientia super expositorum veritate; contra quam si 
actum fuerit, firma restat obligatio sarciendi quidquid iniuria sublatum 
sit.’ 

“Proinde si oratorum paupertas falso allegata fuerit ad taxam vitan- 
dam, dispensatio valet quidem, sed oratores tenentur ex iustitia S. Sedi 
debitam taxationem solvere. 

“6. §S. Congregatio in multis regionibus acceptat oblationes sponte 
factas, etiam minores taxis. Et si nihil omnino solvere queant oratores, 
gratis dispensantur. 

“7. Ad modicam aliquam prestationem ex titulo expensarum can- 
cellarie divites tantum obligari possunt, non vero pauperes. 

“8. In rescripto dispensationis pontifice indicatur non solum taxatio 
S. Sedi solvenda et remuneratio agenti debita, sed etiam pecuniae sum- 
ma, cuius repetende ius habet dioecesana Curia pro exsecutione.”’ 

(10) Wernz ‘‘Ius Matrimoniale,” V, cap. XIX, § 438, nota 2: ‘““Dum 
iure precedenti S. Poenitentiaria dispensabat pauperes vel fere pauperes 
super impedimentis publicis pro foro externo, pro se nihil exigebat, sed 
certas taxas v.g. 32, 26, 21, 16 libellas secundum diversitatem impedi- 
mentorum imponebat ‘pro iuribus Datarie Apostolice,’ que detractis 
necessariis expensis in capsa Datarie deponebantur. At etiam in 
Peenitentiaria cadem fere praxis vigebat quoad pauperes saltem cer- 
tarum regionum, que supra de Dataria Apostolica fuit exposita. Imo 
si pauperes oratores, v.g., ex Gallia summam quandam sponte non 
offerebant, dispensabantur sine ulla taxx exactione, sed cum onere (a 
cuius implemento valor dispensationis non pendet, ut patet ex resp. 
S. Poenit. 11 Iun. 1859, 10 Iun. 1876, 11 Nov. 1890): ‘Erogata ab eis 
aliqua eleemosyna iudicio Ordinarii iuxta eorum vires taxanda et appli- 
canda.’”’ 

(11) Bucceroni (II, § 1043): ‘‘An valeat dispensatio in forma pau- 
perum, cum oratores pauperes non sint?—Illicita sane est, et graviter 
ut per se patet; valida tamen, sia S. Dataria obtineatur, quia cum pau- 
pertas dispensationis causa motiva non sit, ea neque obreptionis neque 
subreptionis vitio laborat. Sed oratores eam solvere Datarix A postolicz 
adhuc tenentur, nisi remissio obtineatur. S. Poenit. 1 Dec. 1852. Si vero 
obtineatur a S. Poenitentiaria controversa res est, eaque S.C.C. pluries 
proposita, nondum est definita. Alii affirmant, quia S. Poenitentiaria 
dispensat loco S. Datarie, ad quam huiusmodi dispensationes proprie 
pertinent. Alii negant, quia S. Poenitentiaria dispensat ex peculiari 
facultate a S. Pontifice concessa dispensandi in foro externo in omnibus 
casibus, in quibus ‘concurrat oratorum paupertas per authenticam 
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Ordinariorum attestationem comprobandam.’ Ergo non habet certo 
intentionem dispensandi ultra acceptum mandatum.”’ 
Dominic G. SCAFATI. 


Meditation and the Crosier Indulgences 


Reverend Editors: 

In Monsignor Henry’s helpful article, “‘October Sermonettes,”’ in the 
October issue of your REVIEW, there is a statement in the footnote on 
page 15 that might be misunderstood. One reads that meditation (on 
the Mysteries of the Rosary) is required in order to gain the indulgences. 
It seems to me that this is true of all Rosary indulgences except the 
Crosier. At least, my old Beringer of 1906 states very clearly that 
meditation is not required for gaining the Crosier Indulgences. Per- 
haps, without questioning the correctness of the answer in the REVIEW 
as given, the matter could be looked at and explained thus: in regard to 
the Crosier Indulgence, the indulgences are not granted for ‘‘saying the 
Rosary”’ (as this term is usually understood), but there is an indulgence 
of 500 days for each Our Father and Hail Mary said while holding a 
Crosier beads. Moreover, it is unnecessary to say the entire Rosary or 
intend to do so. (In regard to the Dominican Rosary, I believe, it is 
necessary to say at least one decade to gain any indulgences.) Natu- 
rally, if since 1906 a Decree withdrawing this unique privilege of the 
Crosier Rosary has been issued, my surmises are incorrect—and I am 
behind the times! 

F. JosepH MutTcu. 








Domiletic Part 
Catechetical Instructions fer Sundays and Feasts 
First Sunday after Easter 


Proofs of the Resurrection 


By P. M. Nortuscote, Px.D. 


“This Jesus hath God raised again, whereof all we are witnesses” 
(Acts, ii. 32). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) Methods of acquiring knowledge. 
(2) Prophecies of the Resurrection. 
(3) Historical fact of the Resurrection. 
(4) Reliability of the testimony. 
(5) Conclusion. 


There are three ways by which we acquire knowledge. In the first 
place we may put inference, when from certain given principles we 
legitimately infer a sure conclusion, as for example from the principle 
once established that the three interior angles of any triangle are to- 
gether equal to two right angles, we infer that any two interior angles 
of a triangle are together equal to the exterior and opposite angle; 
or again when from one observed fact we infer another not observed, 
as for instance from the imprint of a human foot in the dust we infer that 
someone has passed that way. 

Secondly, we acquire knowledge by experience; for example, I know 
there is a great city named London because I myself have trodden its 
streets. 

The third way of acquiring knowledge is by the testimony of others, 
just as I know there is another great city called New York, not because 
I have seen it myself, but on the faith of multiple and unimpeachable 
testimony. 

It is obvious that we cannot know the facts of history by any process 
of inference; we must know them either by experience or by testimony. 
It is likewise clear that our own personal experience can certify us only 
as to a small fraction of contemporary history; the whole history of the 
past must in the nature of things rest upon the testimony of others. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, if it ever took place, 
can therefore only be known to us by the testimony of others. Which 
we now propose to examine, eliminating all question of supernatural 
assistance—or ‘‘the gift of faith’’ as we call it—and approaching the 
matter from a purely rationalistic standpoint. For in arguing with un- 
believers we cannot assume the supernatural. 

636 
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Prophecies of the Resurrection 


The foreseeing of future events is something in its nature apt to con- 
firm the believer and puzzle the incredulous, as Gibbon puts it. Let us 
therefore briefly consider what prevision we can find of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, for this would assuredly give evidence of a 
constant tradition looking forward to such an event, and must appear to 
the unbeliever at least startling. 

The future resurrection of all men is foretold by the prophets, and by 
none more clearly than the Patriarch Job in the following magnificent 
passage: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall 
rise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed again with my skin, and in 
my flesh I shall see my God. Whom I myself shall see, and mine eyes 
shall behold and not another: this my hope is laid up in my bosom” 
(Job, xix. 25-27). Nothing could be more explicit than this. His Re- 
deemer lives, and he himself will rise again out of the tomb and with his 
eyes he will behold God visible in bodily form. 

Psalm xv. 10, declares: ‘‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell: nor 
wilt Thou give Thy Holy One to see corruption.”’ In the light of the 
subsequent event the allusion here appears manifest: He who is par 
excellence the Holy One of God, though He is to know death, yet death 
and corruption cannot retain Him. 

Daniel speaks clearly of the future resurrection of all men when he 
says: ‘Many of those that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake: 
some unto life everlasting, and others unto reproach to see it always” 
(Dan., xii. 2). 

Other prophecies bearing on the resurrection might be adduced; 
but these are the most clear and they are evidence of a constant tradition 
of the future resurrection of all men, with especial allusion to the resur- 
rection of the Holy One of God. 


Christ’s Predictions 


We now come to Christ’s own predictions of His approaching death 
and resurrection from the dead, spoken with that calm dignity, perfect 
self-possession and unquestionable assurance which characterize all 
His utterances. When Mohammed received his so-called revelations, 
it was with the facial contortions, the heightened color, the sweating and 
labored breath which are suggestive rather of the energumen than of 
the true prophet. Even in the case of true prophets there are generally 
some unusual symptoms. Not so with Jesus Christ, who never for a 
moment loses His absolute self-control. And so with unruffled com- 
posure He announces that He will soon be mocked, scourged and cruci- 
fied, and the third day He will rise again. We find this stated alike in 
Matthew (xvii. 22, xx. 19), Mark (ix. 30), and Luke (ix. 22). Again 
when the Jews, unconvinced by the miracles He had already wrought, 
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still asked for a sign, He gives His destroying of the temple of His Body 
and in three days raising it again (Matt., xxvi.61; Mark, xiv. 58; John, 
ii. 19). Similarly on another occasion He gives them the ‘‘sign of Jonas 
the Prophet: for as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and 
three nights, so shall the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth three 
days and three nights’ (Matt., xii. 39-40; Luke, xi. 29-30). 


The Fact of the Resurrection 


From the consideration of predictions we now pass on to the historical 
fact of the Resurrection. A fact of history can only be known by actual 
experience if we were personally present when it took place; else it 
must be known by the testimony of others. It is obvious that all the 
facts of past history can only rest upon testimony. Let us therefore 
pass in review the testimonies that we possess of this overwhelming fact. 

St. Matthew relates that the chief priests and the Pharisees sought of 
Pilate a guard for the tomb of Christ, because “‘that seducer said, while 
He was yet alive: ‘After three days I will rise again.’’’ Evidently they 
were in no doubt as to the significance of the predictions of Jesus Christ. 
The guard was set and the stone sealed. Nevertheless, when Mary 
Magdalen and Mary Cleophas came at dawn on the third day, they 
found the tomb empty and an Angel keeping watch over it, who told 
them that Christ was risen from the dead. On their way back from the 
tomb Jesus Himself meets them, and bids them tell His disciples that 
they are to proceed to Galilee where they themselves will see Him. And 
so it comes about. 

St. Mark relates the same facts somewhat more diffusely, with the 
addition of Christ’s appearance to two disciples journeying into the 
country. 

St. Luke is yet more diffuse, particularly on the appearance of Christ 
to the two disciples going into the country. He narrates with that 
perfect artistry of which he is a master the beautiful tale of the two 
disciples journeying to Emmaus. 

St. John narrates the same facts, enlarging somewhat on St. Peter 
and himself running to the tomb, and giving in greater detail Christ’s 
appearance to St. Mary Magdalen at the tomb. He adds further the 
two appearances of Jesus to the disciples gathered together behind 
closed doors, the incredulity of St. Thomas and his final yielding to 
ocular evidence, his repentance and magnificent tribute of divine worship 
to the Man who stands before him. Those extraordinary people who 
assert that Jesus never claimed to be God, should note this: He re- 
ceives and accepts divine worship. 

Furthermore, St. John narrates at length the appearance of Jesus by 
the Sea of Galilee and His reinstating Peter in his office of supreme 
pastor. 
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St. Peter, in his speech to the Jewish people recorded in the second 
chapter of the Acts, speaks at some length of the Resurrection of Christ, 
concluding with the words: ‘“This Jesus hath God raised again, whereof 
all we are witnesses.”’ Indeed St. Peter evidently considers that to be a 
witness to the Resurrection is of primary importance in the mission of 
an Apostle: for when in the first chapter of the Acts he signifies the 
desirability of choosing someone to take the place of the traitor Judas, 
he ends up with the words “‘one of these must be made a witness with us 
of His Resurrection.’”’ In the opening chapter likewise of his first Epistle, 
St. Peter dwells upon the Resurrection of Jesus, and in his second Epistle 
he represents Him as living in heaven and awaiting the day of His 
Second Coming. 

St. James and St. Jude, without directly mentioning the Resurrection 
of Christ in their Epistles, evidently presuppose it. 

In a short space it would not be possible to cite all St. Paul’s allusions 
to the Resurrection of Our Lord, both in the speeches delivered by him 
on various occasions as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, and also 
his testimony to the stupendous fact scattered through his numerous 
Epistles. I will therefore select the most striking passage in which he 
speaks of it in the fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
He writes thus: ‘For I delivered unto you first of all, which I also re- 
ceived: how that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures: 
and that He was buried, and that He rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures: and that He was seen by Cephas, and after that by 
the eleven. Then was He seen by more than five hundred brethren at 
once: of whom many remain until this present, and some are fallen 
asleep. After that He was seen by James, then by all the Apostles. And 
last of all, He was seen also by me, as by one born out of due time... . 
And if Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God: because 
we have given testimony against God, that He hath raised up Christ: 
whom He hath not raised up.” 

Could anything be more emphatic than this? He makes the Resur- 
rection what Christ Himself made it, the last clinching proof of His 
mission; and if it did not take place, then Christianity is a delusion 
and a sham. 


Reliability of the Testimony 


If we now ask ourselves the question: ‘‘Are those witnesses worthy 
of credit?”’ there can be only one answer; that for any event in history 
more reliable testimony could not possibly be desired. Sts. Matthew, 
John, Peter, James and Jude had themselves seen the Risen Christ and 
held long conversations with Him. Perhaps St. Mark had seen Him 
also, but at any rate he received evidence at first hand; so too had St. 
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Luke, who, as he himself tells us, had earnestly searched into and co- 
ordinated the narratives of eyewitnesses of the facts they related. St. 
Paul is recorded only on one occasion to have seen the Risen Christ, 
but so dazzling was the vision that it not only affected him with blind- 
ness, but it totally and at once revolutionized his whole mental outlook, 
changing him in an instant from the fiercest antagonism to the most 
devoted service. Now, it is utterly impossible that all these men should 
have been under an hallucination. If they had not actually seen what 
they professed to have seen, the only alternative is that they com- 
bined to impose upon the world the most gigantic and successful fraud 
ever perpetrated—and that while a host of people were still living who 
could challenge their claims. Are we asked to believe that the most 
marvellous world-movement ever recorded has no better basis than a 
fraud? And what could have been their object? After the Crucifixion 
they were utterly prostrated with disappointment and dismay, and so 
they would have remained, had not Christ risen from the dead. Nothing 
but the intensest conviction of the fact can possibly account for the un- 
tiring missionary zeal which they displayed. 

The devices employed in the endeavor to invalidate their accounts are 
often so futile and far-fetched that it is truly wonderful that anyone can 
be found to take them seriously. They certainly do not look like sincere 
and genuine intellectual difficulties, but like the efforts of persons de- 
termined by any and every means to invalidate the testimony of those 
who stand forth as ocular witnesses of the Resurrection, and laid down 
their lives in confirmation of their testimony. 

It has been objected that apart from definitely Christian sources there 
is no contemporary or very proximate allusion by non-Christian writers 
to any belief in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ; and that so startling 
a doctrine could hardly have escaped the notice of others. This is 
indeed true, if we except the famous passage in Josephus which explicitly 
mentions the Christian faith on this point. The authenticity of this 
passage has been strenuously maintained by some critics, and, as was 
to be expected, hotly impugned by others. However, as may be seen 
clearly from the fourth chapter of Acts the chief priests were determined 
to suppress, by violence if necessary, all reference to Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion. Saul was at first the chief agent of the Pharisees in this campaign 
of violence, as he was later to be possibly its most notable victim. 

Of pagan writers the younger Pliny, Tacitus, and Suetonius are the 
only ones who condescend to make a passing disdainful allusion to the 
despised sect. They suffice to show us the impression which a cultured 
Roman man of letters received of Christianity at this early period. To 
such a one it was one of the many noisome Oriental cults which at this 
time were spreading their ramifications throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire. Never for a moment would they have thought 
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it worth their while to search into its origins or study its claims. By 
their own showing, it was to them no more than a detestable superstition, 
to which its adherents clung with an inflexible obstinacy which extorted 
the scornful amazement of the onlookers. From such men as these we 
must not expect any detailed exposition of Christian beliefs. It is there- 
fore not wonderful that we get from them no reference to the Resurrection 
of Christ. 

It is true that our belief in the Resurrection requires an act of faith, 
but our faith is not mere credulity; on the contrary, it is based upon 
historical evidence more than sufficient to bring conviction to a mind 
not obdurately set against belief in the sublime truth, be the evidence 
never so strong. 


Second Sunday after Easter 


The Fruits of the Resurrection 


By BONAVENTURE McINTyRE, O.F.M. 


“That we being dead to sins should live to justice’ (I Peter, ii. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) After sharing in Our Lord’s sadness and mourning during Lent, the 
Church can now rejoice in the triumph of His Resurrection. 

(2) The Resurrection of Our Lord has stripped death of all its morbid 
terror. 

(3) Human speculations on the end of existence. 

(4) The comfort of our Catholic belief. 

(5) Spiritual death alone to be feared. 

(6) Henceforth, Christ must be our life. 

(7) Like the Apostles, we must be ready, if necessary, to drink the cup 
of suffering until the time comes when ‘‘death shall be no more. . . 
nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow... for the former things 
have passed away.” 


Older than Rome is Palestine, where so many divine memories still 
brood over hill and plain and where at this holy season the never-to-be- 
forgotten events of the last days of Jesus must rise up again like a re- 
newed and imperious tide. The bending blue of the heaven rings with 
rapture in answer to the Easter Alleluias, which like sudden gasps of joy 
recur again and again in the Liturgy of the Church to salute the Captain 
of death. The gold of morning fills the hollow of the hills where Jesus 
was wont to pray. The bent olive trees of Gethsemane, beside which 
He knelt in bloody sweat, silver again. On Thabor where He was 
transfigured the flaming poppy burns like a torch. Along Jordan’s 
banks, where John pointed Him out to the first hearers of the Word, the 
nightingales sing longer and louder as they wait for the star of morning. 
The fragrant breath of Spring steals softly through the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, where Jesus walked with unshod feet across the stones. 
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From Ash Wednesday, when Mother Church pressed the ashes of 
penance upon the foreheads of her children, until Good Friday, when she 
watched her Lord walking into the bleak shadows of death, her children 
have been in poignant mourning. But now at Eastertide her voice is 
warm with the breath of another Spring, throbbing with joy because her 
Lord is risen from the dead. And out from the land He loved and around 
the world resounds the great Alleluia, and everywhere, as if in answer, 
nature is marching back to life. Spring has shaken out the banners of a 
warm blue sky, and over the earth and over the waters the joyous Nisan 
moon is poised in tribute to Him whose pierced hands have written 
indelibly on the heart of every mortal the blazing watchword: “I shall 
arise.’”’ Men grow old, empire and temple crumble down, love and hate 
are inevitably forgotten, but there is something within each one of us 
which the ages cannot touch. The soul made to the image and likeness 
of God will bid farewell to the body for a time to proceed from death-bed 
and grave along its trail among the stars of heaven. 


The Resurrection Has Stripped Death of Its Morbidity 


The Resurrection of Christ Our Lord has taken death out of the realm 
of morbid speculation, and in its place has shown us the clear pathway of 
the Christian soul. No more is death something to be dreaded, if our 
souls are in God’s grace. We must learn rather to look upon death as a 
segment in the cycle of living. After all, we are continually undergoing 
change. Physically we achieve new bodies every seven years. Mentally 
and spiritually we are renewed far more frequently. With each new 
adjustment something dies to be supplanted by the new thing, and we 
feel no pang. Death is merely the great final change which comes once 
in a lifetime. 

For thousands of years the mind of the world, including the best 
minds, has speculated about the ultimate reality of man’s existence 
beyond the veil. The parody of scientific research, made so sensational 
by the ectoplasmic photography of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, was not much 
of an advance over the findings of the peasants of Pomerania. The 
hopes and fears of the ancient Greeks and Romans were not so different 
from those of modern spiritualists in London and New York. And, yet, 
faith even when distorted is better than no faith at all. About the 
essentials of immortality Aristotle is as orthodox as the Christian 
Catholic devotee. 

About the body and the world beyond we can say but little. Reducing 
the Scriptural statements to the quintessence of their final actuality, we 
are left with the impression that St. Paul in writing to the Corinthians 
has given us what has been recited as the Magna Charta of the creed of 
life after death: ‘‘What has been sown as a natural body, shall rise as a 
spiritual body”’ (I Cor., xv. 44). Bones lying in hallowed mausoleum or 
ancient barrow, dust of bodies scattered over land and sea, clouds beyond 
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clouds of human kind, shall rise again and in their flesh they shall see 
God. 


The Comfort of Our Catholic Faith 


What comfort our Catholic belief should impart to those who have 
lost someone whom they have truly loved in this world! Instead of 
indulging in a feeling of utter bankruptcy of heart and soul, would it not 
be more sensible and more Catholic to stand meditatively at the gate, 
remembering that, when the harvest is gathered in and the sheaves of all 
human life are placed in shocks, we shall meet again as we are? Re- 
covery from utter grief comes not from grieving too much but rather 
from growing in faith, which will put sanity and balance into the rush of 
recollections and will not allow us to forget to pray for those who are 
gone until we meet at the feet of the Risen Christ in the place of refresh- 
ment, light and peace. 

The soul in mortal sin is usually likened to the death of the body. 
Here is the one real evil of life to be feared, and not the death of the body. 
Although we wince for years afterwards about foolish things that were 
done on raw impulse or from lack of experience, we rarely worry about 
what we have done to Him who has the power to cast body and soul into 
the hell of fire. If the lot of the soul in the state of mortal sin were 
merely comparable to a body that is dead, its lot would be a happy one 
compared to what it really is. The soul that has sinned mortally is 
much more like a man buried alive—alive, with every faculty alert and 
every sense in full activity, but shut in and entombed within a death- 
vault, conscious of his awful fate and all that it means, yet powerless to 
escape or even to move. And then the very One whom he has wronged, 
the self-same Lord to whom he has been false, comes down, breaks his 
bonds and sets him free, washing the poor soul with His precious Blood, 
pouring the balm of grace upon his wounds, nursing his soul gently back 
to health and strength, knowing perhaps all the time that it will fall 
again and that it will go on falling to the end, and even possibly will die 
in sin and be lost to Him eternally. 


Christ Must Be Our Life 


Cleansed by the red rain of the blood of His Passion from guilt and 
fear, ‘‘we shall be safe from anger through Him,” if we are determined to 
rise with Him and ‘‘to live to justice’ from now on. All of our life, we 
must belong to Him with a new kind of loyalty that will not be satisfied 
with dim, poetic dreaming or eloquent platitudes. High and constant 
comradeship of thought, word and deed is the only response which will 
answer the challenge of the Risen Lord. 

We speak such promises with fear and trembling, knowing how in- 
constant and weak we are, and that Our Lord expects unfaltering service; 
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knowing that we are but flax and that Our Lord is the flame of fire; 
knowing that we are but dust and ashes, and that Our Lord is true God, 
Creator of heaven and earth. Msgr. Benson, meditating on Christ’s 
mighty love and his own human lack, voiced the sentiments of weak, 
human hearts enfolded by a divine love they can never hope to match, 
when he wrote: 


I cannot live another hour, 

Jesus, be Thou my life! 

I have not the power to strive; 

Be Thou my power 

In every strife! 

I can do nothing—hope nor love nor fear— 
But only fail and fall, 

Be Thou my soul and self, O Jesus dear, 
My God and my All. 


The young Apostles who answered with the daring ‘“‘possumus’’— 
“‘we are able’—to Our Saviour’s question as to whether they were able 
to drink the cup that He himself should drink, must be our pattern of 
Christian faith and courage, for the essence of our faith in Christ is just 
this: taking every step with the firm resolve to follow Him for ever more, 
even though it be afar off, without ever asking for a moment that the 
load be lifted. The secret of the enthusiastic young Apostles was that 
they were men of great heart; they aimed high, and they did not miss the 
mark. And so must we be resolved to walk in the footsteps of Him 
whose banner was a scarlet cloak, whose sword a pilgrim’s staff. Surely 
a few years of faithfulness to Him is small exchange for the place we shall 
share with the Seraphim, and from celestial heights we shall see the face 
of God. 

After the fever of life, after sickness and weariness, after all the 
changes and chances of life, will come the time when ‘‘God shall wipe 
away all tears, and death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor 
sorrow, for the former things have passed away” (Apoc., xxi. 4). Nor 
any more sin, nor guilt; no more remorse or infirmity to depress us; no 
affection to mislead us; no passion to inflame us; no prejudice to blind 
us; no pride or envy or anger or sloth, but the light of God’s countenance 
and the vision of peace in that unseen world where Christ has entered to 
prepare mansions for those who follow in His footsteps. Let us follow 
on. Let us falter less; let our footsteps be stronger, but gentler, firmer 
and more quiet upon the earth. Amen. 
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Third Sunday after Easter 
Reasons for the Ascension of Christ 


By J. S. LINgEEN, B.A. 


“It behooved Christ to suffer and rise from the dead, and so to enter 
into His glory” (Luke, xxiv. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The triumph of Christ in the Ascension was a natural and necessary 
sequel to His seeming failures: “It behooveth Christ to suffer and 
rise from the dead, and so to enter into His glory.” Many, including 
even His Apostles and disciples, were scandalized in Him. They 
held worldly notions of the réle the Saviour should play. His tri- 
umph was necessary to encourage them, and to convince them that 
His kingdom was not of this world. It was only in the light of His 
final triumph that they would fully understand His earlier ‘‘seeming 
failures” —His poverty, lowliness, passion and death. 

(2) Previous to His going, the Master had explained to His loved ones 
that by His Ascension the prophecies were to be fulfilled, and, 
though their hearts were sad at the parting, they felt something of 
the elation of the Royal Psalmist when he said: ‘Clap your hands, 
all ye nations: shout unto God with the voice of joy. . . . God és 
ascended with jubilee.” ‘Lift up your gates, O ye Princes, etc.” 
They realized that He had ascended unto heaven by His own power 
to sit at the right hand of God the Father Almighty. 

(3) Our Saviour has now completed His task, has risen glorious and 
immortal, and now, clothed with our humanity that He had raised 
up from the dunghill, betakes Himself to heaven, the only befitting 
dwelling for the risen and glorified body of Christ. 

(4) Christ ascended to teach us to lift up our hearts and minds to heaven 
where our treasure lies. 

(5) He ascended to send the Holy Gost: ‘“‘It is expedient to you that I 
should go, for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you.” 

(6) Christ ascended into heaven to prepare a place for us, to act as our 
Advocate, to strengthen our faith and increase our hope and charity. 


In poverty and lowliness He entered into the world. There was no 
place for Him in the inn. He came unto His own, but they had no 
time for Him. The birds of the air had their nests, the beasts of the 
fields their dens, but the Son of Man had not where to lay His head. 

Friends He had few; enemies many. The latter watched Him, to 
ensnare Him in His speech. He was; they alleged, a disturber of the 
public peace, an ally of Satan who worked miracles by the power of 
Beelzebub. 

Could anything good come from Nazareth? Could one, who was 
reputed to be merely the son of a carpenter, free Israel from bondage? 
Even the minds of the disciples were somewhat befogged by the prevalent 
worldly notions of what the Redeemer should be. Like the majority of 
their countrymen, they expected triumph to follow triumph in the path 
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of the Messiah, till eventually the past glories of Israel should be equalled 
or even eclipsed. Instead, failure seemed to follow failure, until hope 
seemed lost when Christ was arrested as a malefactor, condemned to 
death, and expired between two thieves on the Cross. The darkest hour 
was that before the dawn, and the death of Christ was the forerunner 
of those mighty triumphs, the Resurrection and the Ascension, which 
guaranteed freedom from bondage, not only to Israel, but to every man, 
woman and child of every nation and tribe and tongue and people, from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof and for all ages of time. 
Easter Sunday morning saw Him risen glorious and immortal from the 
dead. The Apostles and disciples who had seen Him die, and had been 
somewhat scandalized by His sufferings, now held intimate converse 
with Him for a period of forty days. They listened attentively to His 
final instructions, rejoiced in the glory of His healed wounds, partook of 
His presence in the Bread of Angels, and, though loath to lose Him 
again, they accompanied Him to the Mount of Olives there to share in 
His final and greatest of triumphs—His Ascension into heaven. This 
greatest of triumphs put the seal on the other mysteries of his life. 
The Ascension was the perfection or completion of them all. 

“He hath humbled Himself, making Himself obedient unto death, 
even unto the death of the cross; wherefore God hath exalted Him and 
hath given Him a name that is above all names, that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bend, of them that are in heaven, on earth 
and under the earth.”” “It behooveth Christ to suffer and rise from the 
dead, and so to enter into His glory.”’ 


The Scene on Mount Olivet 


Picture this touching scene. Jesus wends His way to the top of Mount 
Olivet, followed by His Apostles and disciples to the number of about 
120. They will miss Him, but yet their hearts are overwhelmed with 
joy. He must needs triumph, and His triumph will be an earnest of 
theirown. ‘He will see them again.”” They know it; and ‘‘their hearts 
will rejoice and their joy no man can take from them.’’ Has He, the 
Master, not told them so. On the top of the mountain Jesus stands 
still and begins to bless them. And behold, while blessing them He is 
raised up above the mountain-tops. A cloud takes Him out of their 
sight, and He disappears into the blue depths of the heavens. Awe- 
stricken the disciples fix their eyes upon the heavens, and are only awak- 
ened from their raptures by the voice of two Angels, saying: “‘Men of 
Galilee, why do you still linger, gazing up into the heavens? This Jesus 
who hath left you to ascend into heaven, shall so come as you have seen 
Him going up into heaven” (Acts, i. 10). 

“Clap your hands, all ye nations: shout unto God with the voice of 
ee God is ascended with jubilee’”’ (Ps. xlvi. 1, 6). The prophecies 
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have been fulfilled. Lift up your hearts and your voices in joy and exul- 
tation, both men and Angels! Stand to attention, ye heavenly powers! 
Cherubim and Seraphim, veil your faces! ‘Lift up your gates, O ye 
Princes, that the King of Glory may enter in’’—that He may take His 
rightful place at the right hand of His Father. ‘Who is this King of 
Glory?’ He is the Christ who came in poverty and lowliness; the 
Christ whom you have seen buffeted, despised, treated as a fool, aban- 
doned by His nearest and dearest; the Christ who cried out from the 
Cross: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” To-day 
is the greatest of His triumphs, for He ascends into heaven to sit at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty. We read in the Scriptures that 
Elias was carried to heaven in a fiery chariot, that the prophet Habacuc 
and the deacon Philip were borne through the air and traversed great 
distances by the power of God; but Jesus ascended by His own power 
as God and Man. As God, He had never left heaven though He became 
man, for His divinity pervades both heaven and earth. In His Ascen- 
sion His power as man would alone have been sufficient, for His body is 
now glorified having put on immortality, and readily obeys the prompt- 
ings of His soul. 

God is a pure Spirit without corporeal parts, but we are men; and as 
we are not yet conversant with the language that befits spirits, we must 
make use of the language with which we are familiar. Hence, we speak 
of the right hand of God, which sufficiently conveys the idea that Christ 
as man is next to God in power and glory. As God, He is equal to God, 
for as He Himself says: ‘I and the Father are one.”’ As man He is 
next to God, for He also says: ‘“The Father is greater than I.”’ 


Heaven Only Suitable Dwelling for the Risen Christ 


“T have glorified Thee on earth; I have finished the work which Thou 
gavest Me to do; and now glorify Me, O Father, with Thyself, with the 
glory which I had with Thee before the world was’’ (John, xvii. 4, 5). 
His work on earth is finished. His final instructions have been given to 
His Apostles for the future guidance of His Church. It is only fitting 
now that He should return to the Father, taking with Him that sacred 
humanity assumed for our sakes, and now vested with immortality. 
The earth is no fit place for a glorified body. Besides, His kingdom is 
not of this world, and it is only suitable that the Victor should be the 
first to enter that spiritual and eternal kingdom conquered at such a 
stupendous cost. 


The Ascension Inspires Us to Follow Christ Thither 


“If any man wishes to come after Me, let him deny himself, take up 
his cross, and follow Me.” This is no easy task in a world which ignores 
Christ, and whose maxims run counter to His. Concentration on the 
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goal alone renders it possible. Our eyes, like those of the Apostles and 
disciples on Mount Olivet, must be rivetted on heaven, where Christ 
has gone before us, where our treasurer lies, and where one day through 
the merits of Christ we shall enter to bask in the sunshine of God’s 
glory for ever. 

As Christ Our Saviour rose from the dead, so we must rise from sin 
ever more to walk with Christ, and as Our Saviour ascended into heaven, 
so we “pilgrims and strangers” upon the earth must lift our minds and 
hearts to Him continually, for says the Apostle St. Paul: ‘Our conversa- 
tion is in heaven” (Phil., iii. 20). And Christ Our Lord entered there 
to raise our thoughts and hearts to Him and to prepare a place for us. 


Jesus Ascended to Send the Holy Ghost 


The Apostles were still weak and frail elements; even Peter had denied 
Him at a critical moment. The cobwebs of worldliness had not yet en- 
tirely disappeared. A mighty task lay before them, and a mighty power 
and courage were necessary to accomplish it. Trials and persecutions 
would dog their footsteps. Their Master was sending them, as He had 
told them, like sheep amongst wolves. As the power of the Holy Ghost 
was essential to success, Christ would go to send down the Paraclete who 
would help them, strengthen them, remind them of all that He had said 
to them. “It is expedient to you that I should go,” said Our Divine 
Lord, “‘for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you”’ (John, xvi. 7; 
Acts, i. 4, 5). 

Faith is belief in things unseen: ‘The evidence of things that appear 
not” (Heb., xi. 1). We have not seen Christ ascend to His throne of 
glory, but we believe, as the Apostles did, now more firmly than ever. 
The prophecies have been fulfilled in Him. We have His own words 
for it. The Apostles and disciples bear witness to the fact. The Holy 
Spirit has come upon us as a consequence of His going, and with a lively 
faith and ardent hope and all-inspiring love we look forward to the day 
when we shall see Him crowned with glory. Have we not ample reason 
to hope? He loved us to the end, even to the last drop of His precious 
blood; and He is not one who, having put His hand to the plough, would 
ever turn back. To-day He pleads our cause in heaven, adding to the 
weight of His appeals the treasures of the merits of His Passion and 
Death. ‘These things I write to you,’’ says St. John, “‘that you may not 
sin. But if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Just, and He is the propitiation for our sins’’ (I John, ii. 1-2). 

Lift up your hearts with the ascending Christ. Stir up the faith that 
isin you. Christ still loves you with an intense and enduring love. Fix 
your gaze on heaven, where your Advocate abides. Keep His command- 
ments and prove your love and gratitude to Him. 
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Fourth Sunday after Easter 


Virtues Promoted by the Ascension 


By CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O.M.Cap., J.C.L. 


“Tt 1s expedient for you that I go’ (Gospel).—‘‘Every perfect 
giftis from above’’ (Epistle).— ‘‘Amid the changes of the world may 
our hearts be fixed there where true joy abides’’ (Collect). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The Resurrection and Ascension naturally stress the Divinity 
of Our Lord, as do His sufferings and death His humanity. The Ascension 
will then naturally promote those virtues which have as their direct object 
the Divinity—faith, hope and charity. 

(1) Fatth—({a) The Apostles’ own faith was transformed into a super- 
natural virtue by these happenings. They had been very imperfect 
in faith: their vision of things had been strongly tinged by worldly 
considerations. Here they learn the kingdom of their dreams was 
of the other world. 

(b) Our faith is also the greater because it is, as in essence it must be, 
“of things unseen.” 

(2) Hope—(a) Looking upward is the natural pose of hope, all the more so 
when we have the vision of Christ to look up to as He enters heaven. 
We are constantly exhorted by Himself to ‘‘follow’’ Him—follow Him 
through to the very end, to His Ascension. 

(b) Specifically, the Ascension teaches hope and confidence in the 
Providence of God. In the case of the Apostles, they saw only 
the pain of separation. Christ taught them this separation, 
though painful, was a condition for the conferring of another 
gift—that of the Holy Spirit. So we see only through selfish 
eyes sometimes, but God may have made our very suffering the 
condition for some greater gift. 

(3) Love.—The Apostles’ love was supernaturalized by the Ascension. They 
had loved Christ intimately for years; now their love is increased for 
loving Him who had gone to heaven to His Father. ‘‘Where thy 
treasure is, there alsotis thy heart.” Love is the greatest of all virtues. 
Our own hearts are uplifted for loving the higher Good. 

Conclusion.—The whole atmosphere of the Ascension is one of uplift 

and heavenly joy that should act as a constant elevating force in bind- 
ing us closer to heaven and to God in the person of the ascended Christ, 
our own Brother. 


While the sufferings and death of Christ brought sorrow and sadness 
and human sympathy, the Resurrection and the Ascension bring joy 
and happiness and triumph. In the Agony the human nature of Our 
Lord is emphasized and proved, as nothing else could prove it; in the 
Resurrection and Ascension His divine nature shines forth through His 
glorified body in unearthly, heavenly splendor. Hence, naturally the 
virtues promoted through the Ascension and its consideration will 
naturally be those that have for their object the divine nature of Christ, 
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that have God for their direct object—the theological virtues of faith, 
hope and charity. 


The Apostles’ Faith Before and After 


The attitude of the Apostles was perhaps best expressed by the words 
of the two disciples who went with Him to Emmaus: ‘And we thought 
that He would redeem Israel’’ (cfr. Luke, xxiv. 21). They had expected 
so during all their days with Him, and now that He was dead, the victim 
of His inveterate enemies, the cause seemed lost. They did not yet 
realize that He had indeed redeemed Israel. 

They had followed Him about for three years; they had listened to 
the parables about His kingdom. They had seen the people in their 
enthusiasm attempt to make Him king. And down to the very last they 
had a hope that He would indeed rebuild the kingdom of Israel. And 
now everything seemed to have come to naught. 

It had been easy enough to believe in Him when they saw Him 
work His astounding miracles, proving Himself Master of heaven and 
earth and all their powers; when they saw Him cure the sick, give sight 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, aye, even life to the dead. But after 
He had proved Himself weak as the weakest of men, had succumbed 
powerless to the schemings of His enemies, this was a severe test to the 
Apostles’ faith. 

The Resurrection and the Ascension had changed all that. Here He 
appears again in all His pristine glory, indeed in a glory which they had 
never seen or dreamed of before. Here, indeed, He displays greater 
power in rising from the dead and rising to heaven by His own power 
than ever He had shown in all His life. Their faith was again restored 
and revitalized. After the Passion they had slunk about in doubtful 
hiding; after the Ascension ‘‘adoring they went back to Jerusalem with 
great joy” (Luke, xxiv. 52). They were learning the lesson later on to 
be expressed by one of their fellow-Apostles, that real faith was indeed 
of things unseen. 


Our Faith and Theirs 


Indeed, their faith had been lifted to a supernatural plane. Their 
brief hesitation and doubtings now served to add even greater strength 
to their faith in Him in whom they had believed when present, and who 
had now gone to the unseen realms of His glory. Did He not have to 
suffer all these things and so go into glory? 

Is not our own faith oftentimes very much like that of the Apostles? 
In times of well-being, faith is an easy matter. But when tribulation 
and trial come, do not so many of us find that we are influenced much 
more by human considerations than by the principles of faith? When 
we find Christ’s own Church being persecuted even as He was; when we 
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find whole sections of countries inundated by floods; when we ourselves 
perhaps are thrown into some such situations which we do not under- 
stand, do we too not feel our faith weaken, even as the Apostles’ did 
under the test? 

The Ascension should keep before our minds always the fact that 
“God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world,’ and teach us to look at 
these things from the standpoint of faith rather than of the world. 


Looking Upward 


Our Lord rising into heaven left the Apostles looking upward into the 
clouds where He had disappeared, but the Angel rebuked them. Strange 
that an Angel from heaven should rebuke men for looking up to heaven! 
But the rebuke was not because of their looking upward, but rather be- 
cause their eyes were on high and their hearts were not. They were 
looking upward with depressed minds. They were to go back to 
Jerusalem, and there learn the new hope that would lift both eyes and 
hearts to heaven. 

Looking upward is the natural pose of hope and interior elevation. It 
was the study of the stars that had led the Wise Men to the crib. The 
Psalmist, himself originally a shepherd boy, is constantly speaking of 
lifting his eyes on high: ““To Thee do I lift up my eyes, whence comes help 
tome. ... I lift up mine eyes to the mountains. ... I lift up mine 
eyes, like the eyes of the servant upon the hands of her mistress.” 

Looking up is the way of hope; the depressed, the despairing, keeps 
his eyes to the ground. Everyone has heard the story of the two men 
who looked through prison bars: the one saw mud, the other stars. 
And we are all looking out through prison bars. Learn to turn your eyes 
to heaven, and your thoughts will follow after. 


Follow Me 


This is all the more so since the First-born of men has gone there before 
the eyes of His Apostles. Ever and again does Christ insist upon our 
following Him, if we would be His true disciples. ‘“Whosoever shall not 
take up His cross and follow Me, is unworthy of Me. If Thou wouldst 
be perfect, sell all thou hast and come, follow Me.’’ He everywhere sets 
Himself up as the model, the example, which we must follow in life. He 
is not only the truth, but the very way and the life. 

If, then, we are to follow in His very footsteps, shall we follow Him 
only through His suffering and not also into His glory? If He is the 
way, is He but the way to Calvary and to death, and not also rather to 
life and heaven? He Himself when speaking to the disciples at Emmaus, 
did He not, in explaining to them the mystery of the Crucifixion, say 
those important words: “Did the Son of man not have to suffer all these 
things and so enter into His glory?”” By His own example, then, He 
has given us the greatest hope, in that He gave us the greatest assurance 
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that, in following Him, we will indeed be following Him also into the 
glory of His Ascension. ' 

Following Him is not always pleasant. Even after His resurrection 
the behavior of Our Lord must sometimes have seemed strange to the 
Apostles. He would appear for a few moments and be gone again. He 
was with them, and again He was not. Does it not often seem likewise 
in our lives? But since the Ascension we have the absolute assurance 
that whatever befalls, if we follow in His footsteps, we are bound to 
follow through to the very end through Calvary to the ascension into 
heaven. 


Hope Burns Eternal 


Hope is a fundamental virtue with man. Hope burns eternal in the 
human breast. Take hope out of the heart of man and you take out of 
it every incentive to work and to live. Hope is stimulating; fear and 
lack of hope are repressive and restraining. In everything that man 
does or leaves undone, the fundamental idea is that he hopes thereby to 
gain something for himself or someone else here or hereafter. 

If this is true of man’s natural actions, it is all the more so of his 
spiritual and supernatural life. We hope in Christ to attain Him, and 
all the help necessary for doing so. Why was it that the Apostles and 
all the Saints thereafter performed such marvels in their day? They 
were but men, as you andI are. They did so because of their great con- 
fidence in God. They realized that of their own power they could do 
nothing, but with St. Paul they also felt that they could ‘‘do all things in 
Him that strengtheneth me.”’ Their confidence in God gave them 
greater confidence in themselves. 


Divine Providence 


The Apostles stood there looking up to heaven. “I go... but 
none of you asketh Me: ‘Whither goest Thou?’’”’ They felt only His 
going and did not reason any further. They could not look beyond the 
sadness of farewell. 

Specifically, the Ascension should impress upon us a confidence in the 
Providence of God. For, in dealing with the Apostles as He did, He did 
indeed disclose somewhat the mystery of its workings in their, and in our, 
behalf. He had told them: “It is expedient for you that I go; for if I 
go not, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will send Him to 
you.” 

Now, there was no inherent necessity for the going of the Lord in 
order that the Holy Spirit might come down upon them. He might and 
could as well have been sent down upon them while Christ was still 
among them. But evidently, from the words of Christ Himself, God 
had so ordered it that the one should be the condition of the other. For 
the Apostles, then, the situation resolved itself into this: they must give 
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up one good, which had become dearer to them than any other in this 
world and to which they clung with every fiber of their hearts, in order 
that they might receive another good, altogether unknown to them, 
but which in its effects turned out to be one even greater, in that upon 
receiving it God deigned to give them a full understanding of all the 
things that they had witnessed. 

Does not this teach us a lesson for our own lives? When things 
happen to us which we do not understand, should we stand there arguing 
with ourselves and even with God, wondering why this or that should 
have come into our lives, why this sacrifice or that should be imposed 
upon us? Perhaps, as in the case of the Apostles, God has made the 
granting of some good dependent upon that very sacrifice; perhaps like 
them we must give up one good as a condition to obtaining another and 
a greater one. We do not, indeed, understand any more than they did; 
but it is this very situation that makes our confidence and reliance, our 
hope, so very meritorious. It ought to teach us an unfaltering trust in 
the boundless goodness of our Father in heaven. 


The Growth of Love 


The Apostles had loved Christ. They had been His intimate com- 
panions for those three years of His public life, had shared their food and 
drink with Him and their sleeping quarters; they had suffered privations 
with Him; they had suffered with Him in His sufferings and rejoiced in 
His rejoicings. He Himself had said: ‘I do not any longer call you 
servants, but friends.”’ 

But was not their love a rather purely human love, such as might 
naturally grow out of such close companionship among a group of men 
and out of the admiration for so noble a Leader? Our Lord Himself 
seems to criticize them for their limited love: “If you loved Me, you 
would rejoice that I go to the Father.’’ But now they had learned to love 
Him absent far more and in a much higher way than they had ever loved 
Him present. They loved the glorified Christ, and through Him the 
infinite God. 

So also our love of Christ after all these centuries is merged in the 
supernatural love of God; our hearts are lifted up to heaven where dwells 
the Object of that love, for ascending on high He has led captivity 
captive. Our hearts are always lifted to the level of the things we love, 
and where the treasure is, there is the heart also. 

The whole atmosphere of the Ascension is one of uplift and heavenly 
joy that should act as a constant elevating force in binding us closer to 
heaven and to God in the person of the ascended Christ, our own 
Brother. For the day we seem to ascend with Him to the very threshold 
of heaven and to peep into its sacred confines, to continue the vision and 
the joy thereof in the ardent exercise of the virtues of faith, hope and 
charity. 








Roman Documents 


Creation of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles and the 
Diocese of San Diego 


The two Apostolic Constitutions in which the Holy See creates 
the new Diocese of San Diego and erects Los Angeles into a Met- 
ropolitan See are contained in the December 20 issue of the Acta 
A postolice Sedis (XXVIII, 485 sqq.). The territory of the new 
Diocese of San Diego is to consist of the following counties sepa- 
rated from the territory of the former Diocese of Los Angeles and 
San Diego: San Diego, Imperial, Riverside and San Bernardino. 
The Church of St. Joseph at San Diego is to be the cathedral of 
the new See. Besides the Diocese of San Diego, the new Arch- 
diocese is to have as suffragans the Dioceses of Monterey-Fresno 
(heretofore suffragan of San Francisco) and Tuscon (heretofore 
suffragan of Santa Fe). 


Pontifical Appointments 

The following have been named Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Henry Martel, Peter Biernacki 
(Diocese of Pembroke), James Cahalan, Alexander J. Grudzinski 
(Diocese of Detroit), Joseph Alfred Myrand, Michael Chamber- 
land, Joseph Ercole Touchette, Thomas Patrick Fay (Archdio- 
cese of Ottawa), Ronald Arbuthnot Knox (Archdiocese of West- 
minster), Joseph Francis McIntyre, Thomas J. McDonnell 
(Archdiocese of New York), Alfred Mariano De Sousa (Archdio- 
cese of San Francisco), Joseph M. Steffes, and Raymond Henry 
Baker (Diocese of Grand Rapids). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Book Reviews 


Man in the Cosmic Scheme 


Perhaps the chief source of the ills and troubles which beset the modern 
world is to be found in the fact that man has concentrated his attention 
too much upon himself. In one way or another the philosophy of the 
day glorifies man beyond all reason, and places him as an object of wor- 
ship on the pinnacle of the universe. This is manifestly true with re- 
gard to humanism, but it holds good also of evolutionary philosophy, 
since the latter world-view sees in man the highest point to which the 
cosmic process has attained. But this self-exaltation has failed to ren- 
der our race happy and comfortable. Too frequently we realize that 
we are unfit for the réle for which this anthropocentric philosophy has 
cast us. We really cannot measure up to the gigantic proportions in 
which this man-centered philosophy projects us against the background 
of creation. Man would feel more at home in this universe if he knew 
that there existed higher powers that could reach down to him and draw 
him up to themselves. A world in which man is the highest thing is too 
lonesome for him, and sets him tasks which he cannot accomplish. The 
isolation weighs upon man’s consciousness like an oppressive and 
crushing burden. It would be a relief to know that greater agencies 
are aligned with us, and that we do not fight the cosmic battle alone. 

A world over which a benign Being of supreme perfection and infinite 
power presides can alone make this world look like a home to us. Man 
needs God if he is not to be overwhelmed by the vastness of the universe. 
The best remedy for the nostalgia which grips our heart in our reflective 
moods is the thought of God and the spirit world. When we think of 
God and the good spirits which He has created, we feel that we are 
cradled in a kindly embrace and not merely held in the feelingless clutch 
of mechanical forces. Two recent books bring home to us this consoling 
view of the universe. 

The Abbé Démurger speaks of God in a way that will warm the heart.' 
He sets forth God’s attributes in a most attractive manner, and shows 
the concern of the Almighty for the destinies of our race. He tells us 
charmingly of the exalted calling of man, and proves that only in this 
do our grandeur and dignity come to full fruition. Being linked to God 
makes man great and lifts him above the rest of the visible creation. 
Only when clasped in the divine embrace does man enjoy a feeling of 
security in the presence of the hostile forces about him. The book is an 

1 God and His Perfections as Seen in Holy Scripture, the Doctors of the Church 


and the Saints. By Abbé Démurger. Translated by Rev. James W. Kennedy 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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excellent antidote for the gloomy futilitarianism that has poisoned the 
souls of so many of our contemporaries. It is moreover a popular the- 
ology that can be read with profit and pleasure by the laity. Rich in 
instruction, it will also serve splendidly as spiritual reading. The trans- 
lation has been done with love and skill. 

The materialism of our age cannot be better counteracted than by 
pointing out the existence of an invisible world above and around us. 
Father Husslein tries to familiarize us with the angelic world which is 
so closely bound up with our destinies.2 As we read the pages of his 
little volume, this world of beings not encumbered by gross matter be- 
comes a vivid reality. We see that events in our human world are not 
entirely determined by mechanical sequence and blind forces, but that 
we are guided by benevolent agencies which surround us with loving 
care. True, there are also dark forces operative in our world, but we 
know that the good Angels are always near us to ward off the powers of 
darkness. That the devil is a personal being and not merely an ab- 
stract or collective idea is well-nigh forgotten by our generation; it is 
well that they be reminded of this solemn truth, which imparts a strong 
fillip to moral striving and makes for moral earnestness. The thought 
of a personal power of evil would indeed be depressing and discouraging 
were it not offset by the counter-idea of the myriad of benign spirits 
who come to our rescue in the unequal struggle. The author stresses 
the consoling and inspiring aspects of the doctrine of the spirit world, 
and thus engenders hope, confidence and courage rather than fear. He 
has given us a very timely book, calculated to arouse those whose mental 
horizon embaces only things that can be perceived by the senses. The 
volume is profusely illustrated. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


2 The Spirit World about Us. By Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. (The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 


Some Problems of the Old Testament 


“Some Problems of the Old Testament,’’ by Rev. John E. Stein- 
mueller, S.T.D., Ser.L. (Bruce Publishing Co.), should be well re- 
ceived by Scripture students. The only work of its kind in the scant 
store of English Catholic Biblical literature, it is on the whole well done. 
The need for such a book is acute, and Dr. Steinmueller richly deserves 
the commendation and gratitude of Catholics for undertaking a difficult 
and, in general, rather thankless task from which American Catholic 
Scripture scholars have shied these many years. 

As the title indicates, the author has selected only “‘some problems’’ 
of the Old Testament, but in discussing them he furnishes the reader a 
wide range of information about the study of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. The first chapter is devoted to “Sacred Scripture and Science.”’ 
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In it the difficulties from psychology, botany, and zodlogy are treated 
with extreme brevity, while the Hexaémeron and the “standing still of 
the sun and moon” are discussed at greater length in order to explain in 
more detail the principles to be applied to the difficulties from astronomy, 
cosmology, and geology. Next follow two chapters entitled ‘“The Dis- 
tinction between the Religious and Profane Elements in the Bible’’ and 
“Sacred Scripture and History.’’ The fourth is a long chapter entitled 
“Varieties of Literary Forms in the Bible.” In it, after treating the 
various literary forms of the Bible (pp. 36-45), the author discusses in 
order the following Old Testament problems: A. The History of Our 
First Parents; B. The Chronology from the Creation of Adam to the 
Deluge; C. The Deluge; D. Chronology from the Deluge to the Birth 
of Abraham; E. Events between the Deluge and the Call of Abraham; 
F. Father Abraham and King Hammurabi; G. The Date of the Exodus; 
H. The Chronology of the Royal Period; I. The Chronology from the 
Babylonian Exile to the Birth of Jesus Christ. The last chapter con- 
tains a discussion of ““The Bible and Quotations.” Pages 214-220 are 
an Appendix in which the author summarily treats ‘Difficulties against 
Old Testament Morality.’’ The last pages of the book contain an 
“Index of Scriptural Texts,” an “Index of Authors,” and an ‘‘Index of 
Subject Matter,” which contribute much to the usefulness of the work. 


This survey of the contents of the book should show the scope of the 
work. The author displays wide acquaintance with the literature of the 
field and a good grasp of Old Testament problems. However, certain 
shortcomings in the book are noted with regret. These occur both in 
the make-up of the work and in the presentation of its subject-matter. 
The typography of the book is not the best. The text would have been 
more readable if most of the references had been placed as footnotes. 
In the text arrangement, the headings are often not sufficiently set off 
to catch the reader’s eye. Much of the book is not easily read because 
of its typography. The bibliographies are not always satisfactory. 
They omit a number of important works, sometimes cite old editions 
when later ones have appeared, and frequently present comparatively 
old works where newer and better studies are available. In his discus- 
sion and solution of the Old Testament problems selected, the author 
frequently omits opinions and facts which can hardly be dismissed as 
unimportant. To have included them would have contributed to the 
completeness and lucidity of the discussion. 


After these general observations a few specific suggestions should be 
made, though it will be impossible for the reviewer to take positions on 
the solutions advanced by the author. The book would have gained 
considerably if the history and development of the ‘Biblical Problem,”’ 
alluded to on p. viii, had been briefly sketched. The new edition of A. 
Schoepfer, “Bibel und Wissenschaft, etc.,’’ should have been included in 
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the bibliography on p. 1. The small but important work of H. Junker, 
“Die biblische Urgeschichte etc.,’’ cannot be disregarded in any discus- 
sion of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. In discussing the “standing 
still of the sun and moon,”’ the author should have referred to the points 
raised by A. Schulz, ‘‘Das Buch Josue,” pp. 36-41, and others. It is to 
be feared that many readers will not be satisfied with the first chapter. 
Chapter III on Sacred Scripture and History will disappoint many 
readers because it resolves itself largely into a discussion of the “‘juvabit 
transferri’’ principle instead of presenting a precise and detailed exposi- 
tion of the nature of Old Testament historiography. In treating of the 
location of Eden (pp. 50-55), it should have been noted that attempts to 
fix the site of Paradise must necessarily be futile. 

The author passes over a number of important opinions when he 
treats of the history of our first parents. Had they been presented and 
discussed, the full implications of the Catholic teaching on the historicity 
of the pertinent chapters would have emerged in plainer relief. The 
same suggestion holds for the author’s treatment of Genesis, chapters 
iv-v. Too much space is perhaps devoted to comparing the Biblical 
narrative with the stories of the Ancient Orient. In discussing the data 
of the Exodus the archeological work of Garstang should have been 
mentioned. Lastly, the objections to Old Testament morality should 
have been more extensively treated. 

In conclusion, it should be said that these observations are made as 
mere suggestions, and are in no way meant to detract from the general 
commendation which the book deserves. This work of Dr. Steinmueller 
should be widely welcomed by all who are interested in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

A.toys DrrKsEN, C.PP.S., $.T.D. 


Biographica 


First to come under review will naturally be a ‘‘Life of Our Lord,’”! 


suggested by the Holy Year and deemed both appropriate and accep- 
table in this respect by the eloquent writer of its Avant-Propos, H. 
Pérennés. He thinks that the Holy Year has offered to the whole 
world a generous soil for the ‘flowering of Lives of Jesus’’ which should 
thus form a richly varied ‘‘trophy to the glory of the Redeeming Christ, 
of the Risen Christ.’’ Having praised the author’s style and declared 
its warm appeal to all classes of readers, he notes that one of the special 
features of the volume is its wealth of citations from Holy Writ, which 
are so arranged that the Gospel narratives pass under the eye in orderly 
historical and biographical sequence and are illumined by appropriate 
quotations from the Old Testament. He also remarks that the whole 


1 Jésus de Nazareth, Roi des Juifs. By Th. Salvagniac (P. Lethielleux, Paris). 
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effect on a reader is one of an interesting clarity which is not obscured 
by the careful erudition of the author. 


While the first volume to come under review is thus appropriately a 
Life of the Saint of Saints, the next volume is devoted to ‘‘Lives of the 
Saints.”* It is the May volume of Alban Butler’s great work now being 
reissued, with many emendations or clarifications of style and of state- 
ment, together with a very large number of original additions contrib- 
uted by Miss Norah Leeson and Donald Attwater, under the general 
editorial supervision of Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., who contributes 
to each of the series of twelve volumes his own bibliographical notes and 
comments following each one of the many Lives. This monumental 
work will probably soon be completed, as many of the months, whether 
preceding or following May, have already been issued. Readers have 
been informed of the valuable character of this new edition of Butler’s 
“Lives” by the reviews of certain of the volumes which have appeared 
in this magazine at various times. It would appear needless to add that 
no review could hope to illustrate the character of the whole series with 
such effectiveness as an inspection of any one of the volumes already 
issued. 

The spiritual or ascetic life, preached and illustrated by Our Saviour 
and rehearsed by His devoted followers in such highly varied keys, tones 
and melodic nuances, is one which obviously takes account of certain in- 
dividual characters and characteristics of those who try to pattern their 
lives after the Divine Model. These individual outlooks can be some- 
what roughly classed into various groups or schools of asceticism. Per- 
haps two such groupings can be more or less faithfully indicated in the 
two biographies now to be noticed. The first* of the two biographies 
bears an attractive title and illustrates it both biographically and—to 
speak with literal truth—photographically. The paper jacket gives us 
one colored photo, and the frontispiece is an uncolored photo taken from 
a different pose of Fr. Petit (petit in stature as in name, spiritually petit 
in his humility, but not so in the estimation either of his colleagues in 
the ministry or in that of the multitudes of the laity—in high or lowly 
station—whom his retreats and his lovable personality drew gently but 
forcefully towards an imitation of Christ). I think it is a pity that the 
former photo was not reproduced in the volume itself, as the present re- 
viewer is of the opinion that its pose is the more natural and irresistibly 
attractive of the two representations from life. The book has other 
illustrations that add their own picturesqueness to the narrative of an 
obviously ‘‘happy”’ as well as holy ascetic. 

2 The Lives of the Saints. Originally Compiled by the Rev. Alban Butler. Now 


Edited, Revised, and Copiously Supplemented by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Norah 
Leeson. Vol. V: May (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 


’ The Happy Ascetic, Adolph Petit of the Society of Jesus. By Joseph R. N. Max- 
well, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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The earthly career of Dom Pius de Hemptinne* was in many ways a 
contrast to that of Father Petit. The former died at the age of 27 
years; the latter, nearly on the eve of his ninety-second birthday. The 
former lived in monastic seclusion—a simple monk, holding no important 
office, ‘‘marked by no brilliant action, nor by any mystical phenomena 
calculated to attract attention from the crowd.’’ The latter held im- 
portant offices in his religious community, and withal ministered zeal- 
ously and effectively to the needs of the laity as well as of his con- 
fréres. Of the former, Jules Mastrogiacomo, Priest Oblate, O.S.B., 
wrote: ‘“‘Would to God that Jesus would add this beautiful jewel as one 
more precious stone to the crown of Saints which encircle our holy 
Father St. Benedict’s head!’’ Of the latter, Father Maxwell, S.J., notes 
that certain cononical processes having been inaugurated, ‘“‘the first step 
on the road which opens, we trust, towards the glorification of Father 
Petit has been taken. If he is beatified, then we may truly say the voice 
of the people will be the voice of God.” 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
4A Disciple of Dom Marmion—Dom Pius de Hemptinne: Letters and Spiritual 


Writings. Translated by the Benedictines of Teignmouth (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 


New Works on Religion Teaching 


“Catholic Faith,’’ Book II,! is the second volume of a proposed three- 
volume series. It fulfills in great part the promise of its predecessor, 
Book I. The authors present, in simple yet dignified language, all 
that the child should know and do to reach eternal life. Are we reac- 
tionary in noting that the precise meaning of certain difficult terms 
should be carried in a glossary? The teacher meets, for instance, the 
word ‘“‘mystical,’’ consults a dictionary, is puzzled as to the exact mean- 
ing, and allows the class to proceed without a clear understanding of the 
term. However, the number of words beyond the speaking-and-writing 
vocabulary of the child is remarkably small. 

Chapter Two, “How I Live for God,” is a splendid analysis of the 
practical Christian life. It sheds supernatural light over the natural 
virtues and gives the child a thoroughly Christian code of conduct. An 
exposition of the Apostles’ Creed in twelve lessons gives a comprehensive 
view of what God wants the child to know. The development of doc- 
trine and practice based on the Ten Commandments and the Seven 
Sacraments is simple but comprehensive. The gifts and the fruits of 
the Holy Ghost call for some exposition; without it they become a mere 
memory feat. 

1 Based on The Catholic Catechism as drawn up by His Eminence Peter Cardinal 
Gasparri and edited under the supervision of The Catholic University of America, by 
Reverend Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Litt. D., and Sister M. Brendan, 


I.H.M., M.A. Illustrations by C. Bosseron Chambers (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York City). 
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The format of the book is excellent. The pictures are well-chosen 
works of art, but the reproduction is sometimes poor. Chambers’ ‘Thy 
Will Be Done” loses much when we cannot distinguish the nails lying on 
the table before the Divine Child. Good reproduction is costly, and 
the Catholic public have not yet reached the point of investing as much 
money in a religion text as they pay for an elementary geography or 
history text. The publishers have done well in giving the Catholic child 
the present book at net prices of 25 cents and 45 cents, respectively, in 
heavy paper and cloth bindings. 

Father Ostdiek? set before himself the very modest purpose of helping 
in a small way the movement to improve the teaching of religion. 
Thought and experience in the field of religious instruction has enabled 
him to compress in the compass of 130 pages a wealth of simple methods 
and practical suggestions. Mere memorizing of the Catechism, he tells 
us, is not a course in religion. A grasp of the meaning and application is 
essential. Hence, religious pictures, Bible stories from the Old and New 
Testaments, the history and literature of the Church, must all be intro- 
duced to make the truths clear and vital and to present a thorough 
knowledge of Christian life. The author instructs our zealous teachers 
in the better use of the methods, aims and devices for achieving their 
task. The effective use of any device is conditioned upon the teacher’s 
knowledge of the child’s mind. ‘“The more she knows about the charac- 
teristics of childhood, the better she can adapt her instructions to the 
class.” 

Father Ostdiek gives detailed instruction in the presentation of the 
lesson and devotes a chapter to aids and devices in religious instruction. 
He cautions the teacher not to disregard the course of study, an instru- 
ment replete with devices, suggestions and references applicable to the 
field. His norm for the classification of pupils—pedagogical age and 
achievement in religion—will solve many difficulties for the teacher. 
The teacher who classifies her pupils properly and scales her procedure 
to the various levels of instruction will achieve results. 

The book fills a gap in the training of many of our teachers who have 
received thorough training in every subject save the most important— 
religion. May it help to achieve the author’s idea—that “religion may 
be a joy, the class in religion a delight, and the teacher in religion a lik- 
able personality.” 
Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 

2 Simple Methods in Religious Instruction. By Rev. Joseph H. Ostdiek, B.A., 
M.A., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska, Instructor in Cate- 


= in the Creighton University Summer Session (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
ee). 
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Miscellanea 


In commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of their founding in the 
United States, the Sisters of the Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary have published “Jean-Baptiste Debrabant’’ by Alice 
Curtayne.' It is the life of a but little known priest. The author, 
a former pupil of the Sisters, confesses that she had no time to engage 
in researches that would make her work more complete and more 
authentic. Nevertheless, considering the limited material available to 
her, she did very well. The spiritual daughters of Father Debrabant 
cherish the hope that the book will make their saintly founder better 
known and will advance the cause of his beatification. The Sisters labor 
in the Diocese of Fall River. 

“Cecilia,” by Benedict Williamson,’ is the life of another member 
of St. Thérése’s Little Legion. Cecilia Eusepi was born in 1910 and 
died eighteen years later. She was one of the many eager youngsters 
who were influenced by the spirit of Lisieux, and reached a high state 
of perfection by the perfect abandonment to Christ her Spouse. She 
was a Mantellate of the Servite Order. This type of book will appeal 
to all clients of the Little Flower, and will also interest the Servite 
Tertiaries. The author is already well-known. 

Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., the prolific author, has given us another 
work, “‘Jesus and His Mother.’’ This book contains a number of 
popular sketches on the earthly and Eucharistic life of Christ and on 
Mary, His Mother. To make the Holy Family complete, St. Joseph is 
also remembered. The book is interestingly written and merits a place 
in the Catholic parish, school, or home library. It will appeal to adole- 
scents and adults. 

The title explains the contents of the small book, ‘““A Week of Com- 
munions,” by Lamplighter.* It was suggested by a letter written by a 
young man shortly before he died on the battlefield. He wrote to his 
mother: “I had the happiness of a week of Communions.”’ The 
anonymous author wishes to promote Holy Communion among the 
boys and girls for whom it is written. Seven scenes from the life of 
Our Lord are presented with pertinent prayers and reflections. The use 
of the booklet is explained in an introductory chapter. It is a good 
little work. 

Another pamphlet of 80 pages is “Our Faith,’’ by the Rev. Bernard 
Kelly.‘ It contains briefly presented apologetic for schools and home 
use, and will serve its purpose well. The wide sale of such pamphlets on 
bookracks would do much good. 

The favorably known Franciscan missionary, Gisbert Menge, offers a 

1B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

2 Frederick Pustet Company, New York and Cincinnati. 


3 Sheed & Ward, New York City. 
‘ Virtue & Co., London. 
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book® that should be a source of joy to the children of the Church, and 
to those who look for a reliable guide into the happiness which only the 
Catholic religion can bring. It has reached the third edition in German 
within a short time. The author treats his subjects in four parts. The 
first part (Christ the Cause of Supernatural Life) explains the work of 
the Redemption. The second part (The Beauty of Supernatural Life) 
tells about sanctifying and actual grace, and their manifestations in 
virtue, devotion, and worship. The third part (The Communication of 
Supernatural Life) deals with the nature of the Church and her three- 
fold office of teacher, pastor, and priest. The Sacraments occupy con- 
siderable space. The last part (Heaven, the Home of the Children of 
God) considers life everlasting in glory. A short instruction and guide 
for prospective converts is added as a beautiful conclusion. The whole 
is well planned and well presented. There is much good material for 
several series of interesting and practical instructions of an unusual 
kind. The Council of Trent is well utilized. 

Among the twopenny pamphlets recently published by the Catholic 
Truth Society, London, are: ‘Agnosticism,’ by Thomas Corbishly, S.J.; 
“St. Paul of the Cross,” by Joseph Smith, C.P.; “An Untold Tale,” by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J.; ‘“‘The Reformative Mind,” by A. Beck; ‘‘Christ 
Urgeth Us,’”’ by Mother Mary Aikenhead; and a reprint, ‘‘Pius X, the 
Pope of the Eucharist,’’ by Lady Cecil Kerr. 

KILiaNn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


5 Die Herrlichkett der katholischen Kirche in ihrer Lehre (Franz Borgmeyer Verlag, 
Hildesheim). 


Supplement to ‘‘Canon Law Digest’’ 


The Cumulative Supplement to the ““Canon Law Digest’’! contains 
all documents affecting the Code of Canon Law published in the Acta 
A postolice Sedis, from the time of the publication of the ‘Canon Law 
Digest” to November 25, 1935. Besides this, the Supplement carries a 
great number of documents of the Holy See issued privately to various 
countries, dioceses and bishops, gathered by the author from nearly a 
score of canonical reviews of the year 1935. The present Supplement 
embodies all matters of interest to Canon Law students published in 
the first Supplement issued after the appearance of the ‘Canon Law 
Digest,” so that the old Supplement can be discarded. This simplifies 
matters when one is trying to ascertain whether there is some official 
declaration issued concerning some Canon. The new forms of facul- 
ties for the bishops of the United States and many other items in the 
Supplement will be of interest to the priests. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


1 The Canon Law Digest. Cumulative Supplement—1935-36. By Rev. T. L. 
Bouscaren, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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Franciscan Romance 


There is something about the doings of the sons of the Seraphic 
Saint that lifts them above the level of routine happenings. Wherever 
the followers of the Poverello go, they bring with them the radiance of 
his life and the joy of his spirit. Accordingly, Franciscan history has 
the quality of romance and a touch of epic grandeur. This is quite 
evident in Father Callahan’s story of the Franciscan foundations 
in the eastern part of the United States.! 

It is a comparatively brief period with which the volume deals, but 
much has been crowded into this short space of time. Allegany and 
Paterson are outstanding landmarks in the development of Franciscan- 
ism in the eastern section of our country. The Friars have become 
intimately linked with the educational, cultural and religious growth of 
this section. How much they have contributed to progress is this respect 
can be gathered from the pages of the present narrative, which is not 
a dry recital of facts but a colorful and vivid description, enriched with 
interesting incidents and glimpses of great trail-blazers and pioneers. 
The work of the Friars, however, not only belongs to the past but ex- 
tends into the present, and its influence is spreading and expanding in 
our own days. No one can fully understand the development of the 
Catholic Church in the eastern parts of our country unless he has a 
grasp of Franciscan activities. The brown-robed, sandal-shod Friar 
cannot be ignored and takes a conspicuous place among the shining 
figures that have built up the Church in this region. Father Callahan’s 
volume, therefore, constitutes an essential and integral part of the 
history of the Church in the eastern States. It should be added that the 
volume is well-documented and based on critical study. That it is 
charmingly written enhances its value and renders its reading truly 
delightful. 

More perhaps than other religious communities, the Friars have 
always been closely associated with the laity. They have discovered 
the secret of interesting the faithful in religious work and of using their 
labors in the upbuilding of the Church of Christ. Nor have they ever 
belittled the value of lay codéperation, and the present volume pays 
generous tribute to the remarkable achievements of lay men in the 
cause of God. Under Franciscan auspices Catholic Action has always 
flourished, and under these same auspices it will enter on a new phrase 
of splendid expansion. Thus, the book carries with it a very definite 
note of timeliness. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


1 Medieval Francis in Modern America. The Story of Eighty Years, 1855-1935. 
By Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M. Illustrated with a Preface by Michael Williams 
(The Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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